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Birmingham is still the victim of a mental blindness 
THE WEEK. which effectually prevents him from seeing the 

—o— ridiculous where his own conduct is concerned. 


THE two speakers of the week have 
both been members of the Liberal 
Unionist party. Mr. Courtney, 
speaking at Glasgow, took the 
strong Unionist line on the question of Home Rule, 
and used language which seems effectually to put an 
end to any hope of his return to the Liberal party. 
He argued against Home Rule on familiar grounds, 
and, we may add, familiar fallacies. It was for 
the sake of the Irish people themselves, he declared, 
that he refused to let them go. The world has 
evidently advanced—-we do not like to say, when 
speaking of so honest a controversialist as Mr. 
Courtney, in hypocrisy, but in the power of self- 
deception, since the days of Moses. Pharaoh never 
professed that he kept the Children of Israel in cap- 
tivity for their own special benefit. But the Liberal- 
Unionist party is still the party of blatant self- 
righteousness in politics. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


STILL, Mr. Courtney's speech was unexceptionable 
in tone and temper when compared with that which 
Mr. Chamberlain delivered on Tuesday evening at 
Leeds. He had been present during the afternoon at 
a so-called conference of Liberal Unionists, which 
seems to have been a complete and ridiculous fiasco, 
and to the persons attending this conference he had 
delivered a speech full of angry invective against 
the Irish members, whom he is still unable to forgive 
for having deserted him in 1885. His temper does 
not appear to have been improved by the chilling 
performance of the afternoon, and his evening 
speech was a long and violent outburst of vin- 
dietive passion. The serious parts of it consisted 
of a formal recantation of all the opinions he once 
professed to hold upon the questions of the time, 
interspersed with malignant innuendoes as to Mr. 
Gladstone's motives in writing his recent letter 
on the licensing question. Then came a proud 
defiance of those critics who have traced his de- 
generacy to a “ preference for aristocratic society.” 
As we have never met with anyone who thought 
it necessary to ascribe Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
tergiversation to any other cause than his own aill- 
absorbing self-seeking, we are not aware against 
whom he directed his invective. The ridiculous 
part of the speech was in the peroration, when he 
quoted two lines from Tennyson in denunciation 
of “the tonguesters” of politics. It would be 
interesting to know to whom Tennyson was refer- 
ring in these lines if he was not referring to Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. But the Member for West 








OF far more practical importance than Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s display of rancorous vanity is the paper by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy in the October number of the 
New Review. Mr. McCarthy may at least claim to 
speak on behalf of a not inconsiderable party in the 
House of Commons. His article is practically an 
appeal to the Liberal leaders to take action in 
earnest on the question of the House of Lords. 
This, we need hardly tell our readers, is advice with 
which we are absolutely in sympathy. Despite 
those private differences among the Irish represent- 
atives of which their enemies make so much, there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that they are 
likely to desert the present Government. The loyalty 
they have shown during the past two years they will 
continue to show whilst this Parliament lasts; but 
they see as clearly as their opponents do that the 
real obstacle to the advancement of the Irish cause, 
as well as to all political progress, is the House of 
Lords, and they are not unnaturally anxious to see 
some evidence of the determination of the Liberal 
leaders to make the movement against the privileges 
of the Peers the chief work of the coming winter. 
As we have said more than once, Ministers cannot 
be expected to enter upon a grave political campaign 
immediately after the close of a prolonged and ex- 
hausting session. For the present they can well 
afford to leave the field to Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
speeches render invaluable service to the Liberal 
cause. But, in a few weeks, they will have to don 
their armour and take the field; and it is to be 
hoped that, when they do so, they will profit by 
the light which has been thrown upon the opinions 
and the wishes of their party. 


THERE have been signs in some quarters during 
the past week of an intention to raise afresh an 
agitation on the subject of the Navy. Such an in- 
tention, if it exists, is likely to meet with no count- 
enance from the best friends of a vigorous and con- 
sistent naval policy. The steps which have already 
been taken by the present Board of Admiralty for 
the purpose of placing our fleet in a position of un- 
questioned supremacy ought to be regarded as an 
earnest of their resolve to meet every just and wise 
demand. Besides, as we pointed out last winter, 
those steps mark not the completion, but the com- 
mencement of a great programme of naval extension. 
In due time the next measures for giving the fleet 
the power to fulfil the many duties laid upon it will 
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be made known. We are never averse to popular 
agitation when it seems necessary, or when it is 
likely to serve a useful purpose, and we think we 
have made it clear in the past on which side our own 
sympathies lie on this question of the Navy. But an 
agitation just now like that of last year would be 
not only unnecessary, but mischievous, and is there- 
fore strongly to be deprecated. 





EVERYBODY will admit that there must be a 
limit to the increase of taxation for defensive pur- 
poses. Even under our new fiscal system, the money 
available for the armaments of the country cannot 
rise above a certain figure. We would venture to 
suggest to those who are nervous with regard to the 
future of the Navy that they would, in these circum- 
stances, do better service by looking for some fresh 
source from which funds for expenditure on the fleet 
can be obtained otherwise than by adding to taxation. 
If they would devote their attention to the question 
of our military expenditure, and to the gross and 
scandalous extravagance which prevails in every 
department connected with the army, they would 
discover how our naval defences might be improved 
enormously without the extraction of a single 
additional penny from the pockets of the taxpayers. 


WuHen Canon Liddon and Mr. Malcolm MacColl 
saw an impaled corpse in Turkish territory in the 
year 1876, the apologists of the Porte at once ex- 
plained that their eyes must have deceived them, 
because impalement was contrary to the laws of the 
Ottoman Empire. Mr. Diggle’s address to the London 
School Board on Thursday afternoon makes frequent 
use of the “ answer indirect” in this and other forms. 
He meets the charge brought by the Teachers’ Union 
of understaffing schools, first, by enumerating the 
safeguards against that practice, and next by pro- 
ducing statistics to show that the Board almost 
always agrees to the suggestions of the local school 
managers. But he does not mention that those 
local managers, not being educational experts, are 
very much in the hands of the members of the 
Board who assist their deliberations — we might 
say, in some cases, conduct them — nor does he 
even mention the charge that the schools are largely 
staffed by “teachers on supply”; that is, young 
teachers appointed temporarily to particular schools, 
and, properly, meant only to fill casual vacancies, 
who area good deal cheaper than permanent teachers 
would be. He makes much (and we do not grudge it 
him) of certain isolated cases in which the Board has, 
after all, been right in its contest with the Education 
Department, and meets the charge of want of 
school places by literal interpretation of a rhetorical 
phrase of an opponent. He opens with some ex- 
tremely obscure arithmetic, and winds up with a 
defence of the Circular, which adds nothing to the 
outcome of the 550 speeches on the subject which he 
states he has listened to from members of the Board. 
The fact that the Board has opened up a subject, 
not primarily concerned with its most urgent busi- 
ness, on which 550 speeches can be made, ought 
to be condemnation enough of its action. 





WE print elsewhere the account of an interview 
with the first bishop of the Reformed Church of 
Spain, whose consecration by Lord Plunket and two 
other Irish Protestant bishops was announced on 
Tuesday last. Their action has excited violent oppo- 
sition in certain quarters in the Church of England, 
on the ground that Spain has bishops already, and 
that the consecration of a rival is a direct promotion 
of schism. That is a purely ecclesiastical question 
which we certainly do not intend to discuss here. 
The ceremony, however, passed off without any of 
that opposition which has been so marked at earlier 
crises in the history of the Reformed Church of 
Spain, and is therefore a gratifying indication of 





the growth of tolerance in one of the least tolerant 
countries in Europe. 





THE dinner given to Mr. Wilson, of Tariff fame, 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, is a satis- 
factory recognition, by a body which has sometimes 
manifested Protectionist sympathies, of the service 
done to Free Trade by its distinguished guest. Mr. 
Wilson was able to'tell his hosts that Protectionism 
in the United States had been tried under the most 
favourable conditions and had failed disastrously, 
and that though the process of extirpation would be 
lengthy, still, having begun, it would continue by itself. 
He wound up with a less acceptable prophecy, which 
has been made before in these columns and elsewhere, 
that complete free trade would enable the United 
States to use to the full her overwhelming natural 
advantages, and secure the commercial and industrial 
supremacy of the world. However, business men 
are concerned with to-morrow, and not with the 
next century, and Mr. Wilson’s hearers may take 
comfort from the complications which seem likely to 
arise in the present confusion of American parties— 
such, for instance, as the victory of the “ machine” 
on the Democratic side, and the apparent effacement 
of its influence in the Republican ranks, in the contest 
for the Governorship of New York. 


Our knowledge as to the great battle at 

ABROAD. the mouth of the Yalu river has been 
increased this week by the spirited de- 

scriptions of eye-witnesses, which indicate that, in 
addition to its tactical significance, it was one of 
the hardest fought naval battles of the last half- 
century. It is quite clear that the Chinese are 
acutely sensible of their defeat—as the general anti- 
foreign feeling indicates—and have taken the step 
referred to in the careful estimate of the prospect 
that we publish elsewhere as to the finding of new 
resources. The Japanese, on the contrary, are jubi- 
lant, and determined to follow up their advantage by 
striking a blow either at Mukden or Pekin itself, 
which will have a moral effect even more crushing 
than its physical results. But unless this succeeds, 
and perhaps even then, the prospects of peace, in 


‘spite of the advantages to China elsewhere pointed 


out, seem very remote. 





THe French Government has received an un- 
pleasant warning. The result of the bye-election at 
Nogent-sur-Seine, to fill the seat vacated by M. 
Casimir-Périer on his election to the Presidency of 
the Republic, has been tolerably certain ever since 
the first ballot a fortnight ago; but great efforts 
were made on both sides, and a thousand additional 
voters were brought up for the final contest on 
Sunday last. Still, M. Bachimont, a Radical, is the 
successful candidate ; and his majority is due in large 
measure to the 3,000 and odd voters who supported 
a “revolutionary Socialist” candidate a fortnight ago. 
There were, it seems, some non-political reasons for the 
result. Still, on the whole, we cannot but re- 
gard it as a significant manifestation of that 
general, undefined discontent, on which we have 
recently commented, with the present order of 
things in France. 


A vERY elaborate table of the numbers of the 
new Belgian electorate, which will exercise its 
power for the first time on Sunday, October 14th, 
has just been published by the Journal de Bruwelles. 
Putting aside its interesting details, its most signifi- 
cant feature is that there are only three constituen- 
cies where the two higher classes of voters (represent- 
ing respectively “a stake in the country ” and intel- 
ligence) could not, theoretically, outvote the lowest 
class if they combined against it. So that, as the 


strength of the Labour party is mainly among the 
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younger wage-earners, who have nothing but their 
trades or their physical strength, its prospects 
are by no means so promising as the action 
of its leaders in refusing alliances seems to 
suggest. Practically, of course, the combination 
of the two higher classes against the lowest 
is impossible; but it is quite certain that the 
immense majority of the voters with three votes, 
and a very large majority of those with two, what- 
ever else they may be, are distinctly anti-Socialist, 
and that a considerable number of those with only 
one vote are under strong Clerical influence. The 
Labour party in Brussels have thus done a very 
foolish thing in refusing to accept the Liberal 
alliance. The battle will presumably be fought, 
after all, mainly on the old lines of Clerical versus 
Liberal, modified slightly by the interest taken by 
the advanced Liberals in Social questions, and by 
the conflict of Free Trade and Protection set up 
by the present Government. This latter issue, how- 
ever, does not much affect the old lines of cleavage. 





BESIDES, even if the Labour party were to secure 
a fair number of seats in the Chamber, there is 
always the Senate to be reckoned with. This is 
elected on the same system as the Chamber, except 
that the electors must be at least thirty years of 
age. And in consequence of this limitation the pro- 
portion of the two higher classes to the lowest 
is much larger here. 


THE German Empire, which of late years has 
sometimes been threatened with an outbreak of 
particularism in the South, is now, apparently, to 
witness a recrudescence of it in the extreme East 
Prince Bismarck, & propos of the recent Polish re- 
unions at Lemberg, has told two deputations of 
Germans resident in Prussian Poland how desirable 
he thinks it to get rid of the last vestiges of Polish 
national feeling, and, what is more important, the 
Emperor has twice endorsed the ex-Chancellor’s 
views, and hinted, not obscurely, at the probability 
of Government interference. With a people of more 
tenacity, this policy would be futile. In the case of 
the Poles this is not soclear. But the Polish section in 
the Reichstag have been so useful to the Government 
—notably on the Military Bill—that it would be 
safer, one would imagine, not to offend them just 
now. Yet the Emperor and his ex-Minister seem 
determined to do so, and the National Liberal press, 
of course, betters the instruction. 


OF course, the occasion of these demonstrations 
is the féte at Lemberg, on which we commented a 
fortnight ago. There, it seems, Herr von Koscielski, 
a nobleman from Prussian Poland, told his Austrian 
brethren that he should like to see Poland a nation 
again, and that if that nation had to elect a king, 
they would choose the present Emperor of Austria. 
It was not a very wise thing to say; but it is less 
wise to repress by force the Poles’ idle dreams of 
becoming a buffer State. And we should imagine 
that, whatever the Poles think of the next great 
European war, they will hardly be inclined to throw 
themselves at the feet of Russia when it comes. 





THE German Liberal party has just completed its 
Congress at Eisenach, and has adopted the programme 
we commented ona short time ago, with no substantial 
change. The programme, as we then said, involves 
some modification of the extreme individualism 
which has hitherto been for that party the domin- 
ant creed. Herr Richter has beaten all his opponents 
in the party, and though there is a good deal of 
discontent about, which finds expression in such a 
paper as the Berlin Volkszeitung, the party is 
immensely strengthened by his success. 








CERTAIN semi-official papers in Italy, as well as 
some which belong to the Opposition and ought to 
know better, have continued to announce the forma- 
tion of an Anglo-Italian agreement, not only to 
resist French aggression in Madagascar, but to ex- 
tend the Italian “sphere of influence” in Africa, 
and even to undertake a joint re-conquest of the 
Soudan. The news has been authoritatively con- 
tradicted from Cairo, and is, on the face of it, highly 
improbable, to say the least. No doubt the Italian 
Government would be very glad to divert attention 
from home politics, and to make another of those 
appearances in the character of a European Power 
of which the first had so successful a result at the 
time of the Crimean War. It is our side of the 
partnership that is doubtful. Why will Italy per- 
sist in ranking herself as the catspaw of Europe ? 





It is stated this week that the internal situation 
of Italy begins to show some signs of improvement, 
State bonds are being purchased again; the restora- 
tion to their owners of weapons seized in Sicily 
when martial law was proclaimed there—which was 
suspended a few weeks ago on the ground that 
brigandage was increasing—has now been resumed 
and completed; and most of the lighter sentences 
passed in connection with the disturbances at Massa 
Carrara early this year have been reduced by the 
King on the occasion of the Royal /éte-day last 
week, and all the fines then imposed remitted en- 
tirely. Still, the financial deficit is apparently 
growing, and we must await the opening of the 
Chamber to see if there is really any intention of 
dealing with the land question in Sicily. 


M. Pierre Loti has begun, in the 
LITERATURE, current number of the Nouvelle 
SCIENCE, etc. Revue, his account of that much- 
talked-of journey to the Holy Land 
which he made—avowedly for literary purposes— 
during the spring of this year. French writers from 
time immemorial have made a specialty of this 
literature of sentimental journeys; they appear to 
consider that no man’s literary baggage is complete 
until it includes a book of travels. So in due time 
M. Loti, whose wanderings hitherto have but humbly 
furnished local colour to his romances, has set off 
with Bedouins and note-books to bring back 
impressions de voyage, like other Academicians. It 
was courageous of him to select the ground over 
which Chateaubriand has marched with such a 
stately and imposing stride; but, judging from the 
first instalment of his work in the Nouvelle Revue, 
M. Loti has nothing to fear from the comparison, 
which is nevertheless piquant. His style does lack 
the distinction of the grand seigneur of the pen; 
but then it has its own curious felicities of the fin 
de sitcle impressionist, and applied, as it is in this 
instalment, to the description of a visit to the 
convent of Mount Sinai, the result it gives is full of 
charm and beauty. One of the little oddities which 
will amuse the reader in M. Loti is the pleasure 
he takes in the archaic. Eastern costumes in 
which he thought it necessary to endue himself 
while making this journey. To do honour to the 
monks of Mount Sinai, he put on one of these 
costumes, which was in silk and, apparently, very 
magnificent, and to this he refers several times in 
the course of his description. Even while watching 
from the summit of the walls a distribution of alms 
to Arab beggars at the base, he interjects a remark 
on the subject: “ Poor folk of the shadows of below,” 
he exclaims, “ with shaggy heads and covetous eyes, 
we must have seemed to them princes of the 
‘Thousand and One Nights’ as we walked in our 
silken vestments in the sun above.” 
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THE appointment of Mr. David George Ritchie 
to the Professorship of Philosophy at St. Andrews 
is a very satisfactory recognition of eminent 
merit. Mr. Ritchie is one of the disciples of that 
newer and minor Oxford movement which is 
most closely connected with the name of the late 
T. H. Green. But Green's teaching, which has 
sometimes been thought to solve the great questions 
of philosophy so effectively as.to deprive that study of 
most of its interest, has not acted thus in Mr. Ritchie’s 
case; nor has the laborious work of an Oxford tutor 

-whereby is checked the development of many a 
potentially eminentscbolar and philosopher in embryo 
—prevented him from doing excellent work addressed 
to a wider circle than that of men reading for 
Greats. He is active in the ethical revival which 
so curiously reproduces certain features of the 
Roman world; and he has done something in the com- 
paratively neglected sphere of political philosophy, 
especially in mitigating the results arising from a 
crude application of Darwinian doctrine. A signal 
éxample of this latter service is given in his criticism 
of Mr. Kidd's well-known work in the current 
International Journal of Ethics. He has been a 
Home Ruler in a hotbed of Unionism—we do not 
mean Jesus College, which at one time showed a 
Home Rule majority in its governing body, but the 
University of Oxford—and, last but not least, he has 
long been a valued contributor to THE SPEAKER. 


In this connection it may be noted that another 
well-known English scholar and valued contributor 
to our columns, Mr. H. Morse Stephens, has recently 
been appointed Professor of Modern History in 
Cornell University— that seat of learning maintaining 
the division of the subject which it is so natural to 
follow Freeman in condemning, and so hard in prac- 
tice to avoid. Mr. Morse Stephens has won for him- 
self a high position as an authority, and we may 
congratulate Cornell University on its new acquisi- 
tion. His Chair, we believe, is that first held, some 
five-and-twenty years ago, by Professor Goldwin 
Smith. 


IN a previous note dealing with the present ap- 
pearance of the disc of Mars, there was one point 
which was not referred to; that was deferred until 
some more observations were made. We are now 
in a position to give more information on this point, 
which concerns the bright projectors that have been 
seen beyond the terminators, reaching into the non- 
illuminated part of the planet’s disc. That these 
so-called projectors are really genuine, and not 
optical, seems from the observations to be now 
beyond all doubt. They may be likened to those 
bright points which may be seen at the moon's sur~ 
face atany time except when she is actually full, and 
are brought about in exactly the same manner, 
They do not always appear as points of light, but 
take curious shapes, such as would be seen’ 
by looking down on to a part of a chain of. 
mountains, the upper parts of which are illuminated 
by the rays of the sun. In fact, they are now 
explained to. be really mountain ranges, which do 
not attract any special attention while on the 
illuminated portion of the disc; but as soon as they 
approach the terminator, become more and more 
brilliant, until at last they become apparently de- 
tached from the generally lighted-up portion. The 
question whether these mountains are abnormally 
high or low, when compared with those with which 
we are familiar, has already been investigated; 
and we have been brought to believe them to 
be of quite moderate height—their altitude, from 
one special case, being computed to be about 
10,000 feet As we have been already informed 
of mountainous regions pear the southern pole, our 
idea of the Martian continents has been somewhat 
extended, and we must now look upon his surface 
not as a very flat one after all. 





Dr. Jos—ErpH GREENWOOD, who had been 
connected with Owens College, Man- 
chester, from its foundation in 1850, 
and had been its Principal from 1857 until his 
retirement from ill-health five years ago, had exer- 
cised his admirable talent for administration in a 
way that had secured its success, and led to the 
creation of that Victoria University of which he 
was the first Vice-Chancellor. His work as an 
organiser, together with that fastidiousness common 
among scholars, had prevented his leaving any 
literary monument; but his real memorial is in 
his College and its outcome, the first University 
of the North.—Mr. George Melly had formerly been 
Liberal M.P. for Stoke.—-Mr. Henry Herman was best 
known as acollaborator—of Mr. Henry Arthur Jonesin 
the Silver King, of Mr. W. G. Wills in Claudian, and 
still more of Mr. Christie Murray in several novels, 
mostly dealing with that type of adventurous life of 
which he had had a considerable experience. As an 
independent novelist and playwright he had been 
less successful.—M. Gustave Humbert, a French Life 
Senator, was distinguished as a jurist, and had been 
Minister of Justice in the Freycinet Cabinet of 1889. 
—M. Bernier had been juge d'instruction in that 
famous trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte for the 
murder of the journalist Victor Noir which did so 
much to discredit further the tottering rule of 
Napoleon III.—Dr. Rafael Nuiiez, President of the 
Republic of Colombia, was a learned man in an 
unlearned nation. We hear of him as a poet, orator, 
critic, and philosopher, compared by his friends to 
Castelar. He had been four times President of his 
country, and had effected its unification in 1886. 


OBITUARY. 








MR. LABOUCHERE AND THE LORDS. 





T is much to be regretted that Mr. Labouchere 
has done so much to lessen his influence in the 
Liberal ‘party as at present constituted and in the 
existing House of Commons. He has, as we have 
often acknowledged in these pages, many excellent 
qualities as a man and as a politician. In some of 
the darkest days of our party fortunes he showed a 
cheerful courage which did not a little to restore 
the confidence of the timid and to strengthen the 
cause in all parts of the country. For our part, we 
are not disposed, even in view of more recent events, 
to forget the debt of gratitude which Liberals owe 
him; and when he speaks seriously upon serious 
matters, we at least will listen to him with respect. 
But for the moment, if we may judge by his recent 
utterances—not only in Truth, but in the columns 
of the Times—his political instincts are perverted 
by his personal dislike of the Prime Minister. 
It is possible that this dislike is founded upon 
nothing more than a vague antipathy to any 
man who has been raised to a position of authority 
over his fellows in the ranks of a democratic party. 
But whatever may be the origin of Mr. Labouchere’s 
feeling against Lord Rosebery, he never allows us to 
forget it; and even his wisest and most patriotic 
utterances upon political questions are, in conse- 
quence, deprived of much of their proper value. So 
far as his feeling against Lord Rosebery is concerned, 
he must be well aware that it is one which is shared 
with him by no appreciable section of the Liberal 
party. The Prime Minister is subject to criticism, 
like all other public men; and, as he has not yet 
established that absolute hold upon his followers 
which, towards the close of his political career, was 
possessed by Mr. Gladstone, he is naturally criticised 
far more freely than the latter was in the days of 
his later Premierships. But there is nothing un- 
common in this:.nothing whatever to prove that, 
Lord Rosebery will not. grow into the full pos- 
session of the confidence which Mr, Gladstone 
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won from his fellow- Liberals. Mr. Labouchere 
has been in politics long enough to be able to recall 
the first Premiership of Mr. Disraeli, He cannot 
have forgotten how, throughout that Premiership, 
the man who was afterwards to become the idol of 
British Toryism was exposed to a hostile and sus- 
picious criticism on the part of the bulk of his 
fellow-Tories, for which there is certainly no parallel 
to be found in the Liberal criticisms on Lord Rose- 
bery. This fact did not prevent Mr. Disraeli from 
becoming one of the most powerful party leaders 
and Ministers of the century. We see absolutely 
nothing in the relations of Lord Rosebery and his 
followers at this moment to lead us to doubt that he, 
in his turn, will become just as firmly rooted in the 
affections and the trust of his party as Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone became, after passing through 
that preliminary trial-which all men who enter upon 
new positions in this world have to face. We may 
go further, and say that there is one manifest reason 
why Lord Rosebery must succeed in gaining the 
hearty goodwill and active support of his party; 
and that is, that there is no one else who could at 
present take his place, with even a remote prospect 
of success. Nobody knows this better than Mr. 
Labouchere does, and for this reason, if for no other, 
we could wish that he were less free in his bitter 
innuendoes against the chief of the Liberal party. 
We are compelled to say as much as this in order 
to prevent our being associated with those who may 
sympathise with the views of the Member for 
Northampton on the question of the Premiership ; 
because, as it happens, we do sympathise with his 
opinions on the other question he discusses in his 
recent letter to the Times—the question of the House 
of Lords. We hold that he is quite right in declaring 
that the Leeds Conference was a true and emphatic 
expression of the views of the Liberal party on this 
question, and in demanding that our leaders should 
make a serious attempt to give effect to that ex- 
pression. It is never pleasant to play the part of Cas- 
sandra; but it is impossible for Radical writers and 
speakers to conceal their conviction that a fatal 
mistake will be made if the question of the privileges 
of the Peers, having once been taken up in earnest 
by the party, is ever again allowed to go to sleep. 
All that Mr. Labouchere says on this point is well 
worthy of attention; and even those who are most 
angry with him because of his absurd and un- 
reasoning hostility to Lord Rosebery, will do well 
to weigh his words on this particular subject. It is 
not, of course, Mr. Labouchere alone who speaks in 
this sense. Mr. McCarthy’s paper in the New 
Review aud Mr. O’Brien’s speech last Wednesday 
afford equally emphatic testimony to the fact that 
the Radical party expects its expressions of opinion 
regarding the House of Lords to be followed by 
serious action on the part of its leaders. The talk 
about the “ignominious collapse” of the agitation 
against the Peers is at present mere talk—and 
flagrantly dishonest talk, to boot. It rests with 
our leaders, however, to determine the fate 
of that agitation. It will certainly not collapse 
if the representative Liberals who, in every 
constituency in England, have proclaimed their 
adhesion to the proposals for limiting the authority 
of the Peers receive the encouragement they 
have a right to expect from their official leaders. 
We do not agree with Mr. Labouchere, who appears 
to think that this encouragement will pir. ig be 
withheld from them. It will be time enough to come 
to his conclusion when Ministers themselves have 
spoken in the coming autumn campaign, and have 
shown that the forebodings of the Member for North- 
ampton are well founded. “ Meanwhile, the need for 
clear and strong leadership on this grave political 





question continues to be as urgent as ever. We 
still want a man who will play the part of a Bright 
in the great movement upon which the Liberal party 
is now entering; and when we talk of a Bright being 
needed, we are not—as some of our critics seem tc 
suppose—suggesting anything to the disparagement 
of Lord Rosebery or his colleagues. Mr. Bright, as 
everybody remembers, did his most useful work, and 
raised his voice with most potent effect, when he 
stood outside the ranks of any Government. Mr, 
Gladstone himself could hardly have done what 
John Bright did upon the franchise question in the 
course of the long struggle that ended in the attain- 
ment of household suffrage; and it is certain that 
no one actually holding the Premiership could prove 
so effectual an apostle and instructor of the public 
mind as one who from “a position of greater free- 
dom and less responsibility’? was able to speak 
without being subject to those restraints of officialdom 
of which Mr. Labouchere has so much to say. There 
was a time when Mr. Labouchere himself might 
have aspired to the part of the Bright of the move- 
ment against the Peers. That he cannot do so now 
is due to his own action in mixing up his own in 
dividual likes and dislikes with those great public 
questions which rise so high above all mere person- 
alities. It is a pity that it should be so; but we 
have only to read the comments of the Times upon 
his letter of last Thursday in order to be satisfied of 
the truth of what we say. 





THE LIBERAL-UNIONIST PENANCE, 


—eoe—— 


JE have sometimes wondered what, if the 
W Home Rule question were disposed of, would 
be the peculiar mission of the Liberal Unionists, 
Their acidulated bitterness would become offensive 
even to their allies if it was no longer employed mainly 
against Irishmen. ‘Their past professions would 
always be an encumbrance, and almost every one of 
them is further weighted by some peculiar fad— 
excepting, of course, the Duke of Devonshire, who 
was never intense enough to have a fad. The 
speeches of Mr. Courtney and Mr. Chamberlain 
supply a possible answer to the riddle. A hard 
penance has been imposed on them by some Tory 
high - priest for the sins they committed in a 
previous state. The ingenious priest has devised 
a punishment which ought to be particularly un- 
pleasant to persons of Liberal antecedents. Those 
Unionists who call themselves Liberals are to devote 
themselves specially to the defence of the House 
of Lords, about which their Conservative allies 
generally say as little as they possibly can. And, as 
Mr. Chamberlain has “ransom ’”’ and other barely 
pardonable sins to atone for, he is singled out from 
the common herd to do knight-service for the 
dukes. There was a vulgar suspicion abroad that 
Mr. Chamberlain actually liked his punishment ; 
that, as he put it himself, he had a certain “ pre- 
ference for aristocratic society,” and that “ to shake 
hands with a duke had been a temptation too great 
for his virtue.’ But Mr. Chamberlain assures us 
that he is quite above any such “childish weakness”’; 
and, as we always take the word of an opponent, we 
hasten to believe him. But how grievous, then, 
must be the penance, to a man of his past, in lead- 
ing the van on behalf of a hereditary veto on popular 
legislation ! 

This theory of the future of our Middle party 
will be confirmed by a detailed examination of the 
speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney. 
The House of Lords is positively the only subject on 
which they seem to agrée. One must make every 
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allowance for differences of character and temper- 
ament, and for differences of education—or rather, 
as Mr. Courtney would probably more accurately 
express it, for the difference between an educated 
and an uneducated man. No one who has watched 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney sitting side by 
side in the House of Commons, and who has seen the 
relief evidently felt by both when Sir Henry James has 
come between them as an amalgam, would expect 
their speeches to be alike. But their whole attitude 
towards most questions is different. Beyonda slight 
reference to recent squabbles, which he had sufficient 
human nature not to be able to resist, Mr. Courtney 
said nothing personally unpleasant of the Irish 
Members. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, 
could not even be satisfied with the legitimate 
opportunities furnished by the cheque incident, but 
was as bitter and unjust as ever. He took the case 
of Mr. Sexton, “ who absolutely asserted that neither 
he nor his friends ever had received or ever would 
receive a penny of English money,” as a proof that 
one cannot safely trust his word. The quotation was 
not acourate, and people wha bring such sweeping 
charges should be more careful about their own 
statements. But suppose it had been accurate, the 
recent incident could only prove that Mr. Sexton 
had changed his mind; and does Mr. Chamberlain 
really wish to maintain as a general principle that 
one cannot trust the word of a man who has once 
changed his mind? In any case, we read that the 
cheques have since been returned, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain will doubtless be ready with his apology 
when next he speaks. The difference between 
Mr.. Courtney and Mr. Chamberlain in their atti- 
tude towards the Irish is much greater, however, 
than that difference of phrase which distinguishes 
a proctor from a bull-dog. Mr. Chamberlain 
sees no good at all in the Irish representation at 
Westminster. He blames it for all our past ills; he 
makes its predominance his chief reason for defend- 
ing the veto of the House of Lords ; he is determined 
to cut it down at the first opportunity. Mr. Courtney 
is a more logical Unionist ; indeed, he is perhaps the 
only logical Unionist. He contends that not merely 
has the union with England been of advantage to 
Ireland, but that the union with Ireland has been of 
advantage to England. Contact with the quicker- 
witted people has been a positive tonic to the 
House of Commons. This is a little difference 
which we may leave our two distinguished oppo- 
nents to settle at their leisure. 

But as to the Upper House, they are perfectly in 
accord. Unionists may or may not hold as a pious 
opinion that courtesy to Irishmen is desirable, but 
the maintenance of the veto of the Second Chamber 
is a matter of dogma, and Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
Chamberlain smote the Leeds resolutions hip and 
thigh. The absolute veto of the Lords is de- 
fended mainly on the ground that there is no 
experience elsewhere, on any wide field, of success- 
ful Single-Chamber government. The experience 
of successful Parliamentary government in the real 
sense is much less wide than one could wish, and 
the peculiar circumstances and training of the 
people of Great Britain are in themselves a strong 
argument against binding them down by an analogy 
with countries which imitated the British Constitu- 
tion at an earlier stage of its development. But, 
even if we accept the arbitrament of experience, Mr. 
Chamberlain has no case. The Leeds resolutions 
did not ask for the abolition of the House of Lords, 
but for the abolition of its veto, There is scarcely 
any country in the world where the Upper House 
has in practice the same veto Be is still 


allowed to the House of Lords. In our colonies 
the Upper Houses, or Legislative Councils, are 





usually composed of a small number of persons 
nominated for life or for a term of years, and when 
they stand outagainst the Legislative Assemblies their 
opposition can generally be overcome, asit recently was 
in New Zealand, by the nomination of new members b 

the Crown on the recommendation of the Cabinet 
chosen from the majority of the Lower House. Every- 
where except in England the majority of the 
electors have some means, ready or cumbrous, 
of overcoming the opposition of a Second Chamber. 
In England, there is no check to the constant pre- 
dominance of the Conservative party except the 
possibility of creating at a stroke 500 Liberal peers. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney suggest the 
modification of the present constitution of the Lords 
by the introduction of an elective element; but 
neither suggests any change which could possibly 
1emove the standing injustice, that the Tory party 
have the constant control of the Second Chamber, 
and that for long terms of years both the Executive 
and the House of Commons are unable to carry those 
Bills which they deem to be of most essential and 
urgent importance. To remove this injustice, one 
must needs either modify the veto or totally abolish 
the House of Lords and set up a new-fangled Second 
Chamber in their stead; and if Mr. Chamberlain 
were to bring about that second alternative, the 
dukes might not thank him for his advocacy. 








THE BALKANS AND THE CZAR. 





TY\HE General Election of last Sunday in Bulgaria 

_ has given a somewhat indefinite result. One 
correspondent interpreted it as a great Russophile 
victory, another as a crushing Russophile defeat. 
At an early stage of the count it was thought that 
the new Sobranjé would be divided on the lines of 
the late coalition Cabinet, only that the proportions 
would be more nearly equal—a result which would 
have probably initiated a long period of party warfare, 
certainly futile, and perhaps dangerous. Later on, 
the outcome of the struggle appeared to be of that 
colourless type of which no outsider, writing at a dis- 
tance, can venture to say much. The Ministry, taken as 
a whole, had secured 114 seats (or thereabouts) out of 
162. Of these, apparently 87 belong to the followers 
of its Conservative section, and the remaining 27 to 
the Radical party lately represented in the Cabinet 
by MM. Tontcheff and Radoslav. The extremer 
Russophils, however, are nowhere. M. Karaveloff 
has failed himself, and his party numbers only three. 
M. Zankoff’s party is only nine strong, including 
himself. Both these leaders were cut off—the one 
by imprisonment, the other by exile—from the 
peasant voters, in whom they expected to find their 
chief strength. But the peasants mustered at the 
poll in great force, so that it may be presumed—in 
spite of what we hear of local influences—that they 
have at least sufficient interest in politics to exercise 
some independent judgment. 

The gloomy forebodings which we enumerated 
last week were thus unjustified. There is to 
be a homogeneous ‘Conservative’? Cabinet, an 
Opposition headed. by the two Ministers who 
have just resigned, and a small independent 
section of ultra-Russophils, together with twenty- 
seven “ Unionists”’ from Eastern Roumelia. These 
are also described as Russophils, but we cannot help 
suspecting, in the ne of certain items of news we 
have recently published, that they are more or less 
partisans of the fallen Bismarck of Bulgaria, whose 
adherents everywhere else seem to have abstained 
from voting. If they are, they will not find much 
scope for coalitions, since, at worst, the Ministerial 
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majority can outvote all the other groups put to- 
gether. The numbers telegraphed do not quite 
make up the total of the Sobranjé, and the result 
may be somewhat modified both by the fresh elec- 
tions necessitated by the multiplied returns of the 
leading politicians and by those personal rivalries 
which are inevitable where pure politics are com- 
paratively backward. But, still, we may take the 
result as a great victory for the majority of the 
Stoiloff Ministry. 

If we follow party catchwords, however, the 
most notable result of the election is the remarkable 
affection shown by everybody concerned for Russia. 
One Socialist alone breaks the monotony of Russo- 

hilism, and even he is probably no Russophobe. 

ut the fact is, as has often been pointed out since 
M. Stambuloff’s fall, that the affection for Russia 
professed by the great majority of the electors 
is of a very lukewarm kind. The Bulgarians 
have a certain friendliness for Russia as their 
deliverer—in spite of the many bad turns she has 
done them since 1878—and are desirous that their 
State and its ruler should be released from their 
present anomalous position. But they do not want 
to subject themselves to Russian influence by re- 
storing, for instance, the exiled officers to their 
posts in the Army, to be centres of Panslavist propa- 
—_ and promoters of Panslavist aggression. 

hey are quite aware of the dangers insisted 
on by Count Kalnoky the other day at Buda 
Pesth. They have, whether consciously or not, 
taken his advice. M. Stoiloff was the chosen friend 
of M. Stambuloff, and shares his aims, but does not 
apply his drastic methods. For the present, at any 
rate, the time for these has gone by. Bulgaria is 
quite aware that she has conquered the favour of the 
Western Powers, that she has the best chances in the 
division of the Sick Man’s inheritance, that the dis- 
organisation of Servia and the financial mismanage- 
ment of Greece only bring her own claims into 
stronger relief. She has an excellent prospect of 
securing the rising generation in Macedonia, through 
the control of the schools which is implied in the 
creation there of Bulgarian bishops. All she has to 
do is to “‘remain herself,” securing, if she can, but 
without undue sacrifice, that recognition which the 
Czar is not disinclined to give. But the recognition 
concerns Prince Ferdinand’s personal comfort more 
than the welfare of his realm, and if the conditions 
of it are humiliating or onerous, Bulgaria can 
continue to dispense with it for a while longer. 

The nearer prospect, then, would be tranquil 
enough but for one disturbing factor, of which we 
have heard a great deal this week from the chief 
capitals of Europe. This news has mostly been 
contradicted semi-officially, but that is exactly what 
we should expect. What is really the truth about 
the health of the Czar? We heard not long ago 
that he had had a stroke of apoplexy; then it was 
Bright’s disease, with “coma and cerebral conges- 
tion ”; then stone ; then we are informed, with an ap- 
pearance of authority, that it is “renal complaint from 
the damp of Peterhoff.”” But whatever it is, directl 
the Czar, to use the vulgar phrase, “ begins to hook 
up,” the hopes of peace in Europe will begin to break 
up too. The current theories of history very properly 
tend to minimise the power of individual statesmen, 
and to insist on the supreme importanceof those social 
forces which earlier generations tended to ignore. 
The view is a revolt from a mass of absurdities, but 
the absurdities concealed a certain amount of truth. 
At the present moment it is on the will of the Czar, 
as much as on any one specific factor in the situation, 
that the peace of Europe depends. It is the Czar 
who keeps down the Panslavist agitation which 
would set the Balkans and Austria in a blaze. Its 





promoters have long ago planned the assassination 
of Prince Ferdinand, and used Government funds to 
foster intrigue in Bulgaria; and, but for him, they 
would have long ago taken advantage of the dis- 
tracted condition of Servia to force Russian in- 
terference, a collision with the Triple Alliance, 
and a general conflagration all over Western 
Europe. If the Czat passes out of European 
politics, what is to happen? His heir is, so far 
as is known, not very promising, and it is rumoured 
that he is inclined to abdicate. At any rate, he is 
young, and not likely at present to be specially 
competent. His brothers are necessarily younger, 
and on that ground alone less competent still. With 
anyone but a strong ruler the Panslavist intriguers 
must get out of hand. Then there will of necessity 
be an end to the friendly understanding between the 
two great Slav Powers to let events in the Balkans 
settle themselves. Each will enter that storehouse 
of explosives ; only Russia will probably enter first, 
after the incendiaries have duly arranged the 
explosion which will be her excuse. And when the 
Balkans are once ablaze, the rest of Europé will not 
be long in following. 








MR. MORLEY’S METHOD. 





HE correspondence between Mr. Morley and Mr. 
William O’Brien, which was published in Mon- 
day’s papers, has hardly received the attention it 
deserves. Beyond a few perfunctory attempts in 
the Tory journals to say something disparaging 
about what was unimpeachable, the Press has 
scarcely noticed it. In reality, this correspondence 
so aptly epitomises Mr. Morley’s special method of 
governing Ireland that the historian will probably 
pick it out by-and-by as the best illustration he can 
adopt wherewith to expound the lesson of this 
memorable Chief Secretaryship. 

There was a particularly harsh eviction a few 
weeks ago on Lord Sligo’s estate, near Westport, 
followed by the prosecution of the evicted tenant, a 
widow, who, it was alleged, had committed an 
assault upon the man who, as new tenant, had 
taken her farm. Mr. William O’Brien wrote a 
letter to the Chief Secretary, complaining of the 
action of the authorities, particularly of the 
police, who, he said, were helping the ‘‘ grabber,” 
whom they were protecting, to save his crops, and 
generally were taking his side in the dispute. 
Here was a typical case of difficulty for a Chief 
Secretary in Mr. Morley’s position. On the one 
hand, there was the law put into apparently cruel 
operation, the feeling of the people intensely worked 
up about it, an important member of Parliament 
making himself the mouthpiece of the discontent ; 
on the other hand, there was the Chief Secretary’s 
duty to uphold the authority of the law, and use the 
forces of the Crown efficiently to protect life and 
property. How did Mr. Morley act on the 
premises? He first had the whole case minutely 
investigated, and then he wrote a long and friendly 
letter to Mr. O’Brien, explaining fully how the 
matter stood. The sight of this long, patient, 
all but apologetic letter, tilling quite a column in the 
newspapers, coming from a Chief Secretary in 
Dublin Castle to a Nationalist Member of Parlia- 
ment, was a novel one in Ireland. We have no 
doubt many old hands over there, and many over 
here, accustomed to the curt and oracular style of 
the old traditions of administration, shook their 
heads when they saw it, and set it down as a 
deplorable instance of “Morley’s pliability and 
weakness”! But Mr. Morley knew what he was 
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about when he took his pen in hand. That 
column of explanation was worth more to his 
Government than a battalion of constabulary; for 
by its means he simply took the Irish people into his 
confidence and enlisted their judgment and goodwill 
on behalf of the administration. The Irish people 
are eminently reasonable when they are dealt with 
reasonably ; there are none so quick to seize a point 
and see a difficulty. Mr. Morley has in this instance 
won their suffrages for the law by frankly exposing 
the state of things to them, and, in effect, leaving it 
to them to say what they would do if they were in his 
place. It is the first time a Chief Secretary has ever 
dealt with them in such a manner. Mr. O’Brien, 
replying on behalf of the people of the district in 
question, returns Mr. Morley his “ best thanks ” for 
his explanation, and expresses his sense of the good 
effect the “ weighty words” of the Chief Secretary 
will have upon the public mind. 

Now it is to be noted that this great victory—for 
it is nothing else: in it is involved the whole secret 
of the successful administration of the law in Ireland 
—has been purchased by Mr. Morley by no surrender 
or abatement of his principles of government either 
in one direction or the other. He has neither bent 
the knee to those who complained of the law nor 
made a fetish of the law for the sake of those who in- 
voked it. .As between him and Mr. O’Brien, the 
facts are on his side, and he maintains his position. 
His police were in the right, and he has no alterna- 
tive but to continue them in the work which they 
were doing. Even the land-grabber must be pro- 
tected in Ireland But at protection their function 
stops ; they must not take a side in disputes between 
landlord and tenant; they must hold themselves neu- 
tral for the protection and defence of all the Queen’s 
lawful subjects alike. So much for the maintenance 
of the law. But Mr. Morley takes care to exhibit 
government not as a mere soulless machine, with 
perceptions only for the mechanical legal aspects of 
a question. He gives the Irish people what is to 
them the novel spectacle of government in the guise 
of a humane institution, with a conscience for justice, 
a heart for pity, and a voice to rebuke the proud and 
cruel. He goes into particulars of the position of 
the woman who was evicted, and he is at no pains 
to conceal his opinion on the subject. A police 
witness whom he cites—‘not an excitable poli- 
tician,’ says Mr. Morley, “but a cool, matter-of- 
fact official ’—describes in language of sympathy, 
which must itself do much to soften the relations 
between people and police, the misery in which 
he found “this unfortunate creature,’ who was 
suckling a three-year-old child because the child 
would die without milk, and that was the only milk 
she had. The landlord had taken her only cow. 
“It is not for me to decide,” says Mr. Morley, 
“whether the landlord might not rather have been 
expected to make the woman a present of a cow 
than to take the one cow she had away from her.” 
Since Thomas Drummond wrote his famous dictum 
about property having its duties as well as rights, 
no [rish Secre has ever addressed from Dublin 
Castle a bolder rebuke to landlord greed. The nett 
result of Mr. Morley’s letter is the people inspired with 
confidence on the administration of the law, and, 
trusting in ultimate redress, bearing patiently their 
ills; and good relations established between them 
and the police. The whole episode is a lesson in the 
art of government which all parties in Ireland might 
do well to study. 

To appreciate it fully, one ought to consider how, 
according to known precedents, Mr. Balfour could have 
acted on the same premises. There would have been a 
batoning scene the day of the eviction to begin with; 
the widow would have been arrested and sent to jail by 





a Removable magistrate, and probably several of her 
neighbours with her ; Mr. O’Brien would have called 
a meetingof protest the following Sunday, which would 
have been suppressed with batons if not with bullets ; 
Mr, O’Brien and a score or so of peasants would 
have been likewise sent to jail; Mr. George Wynd- 
ham would have written to a correspondent in 
England to say that the whole story of the 
Nationalists was founded upon lies; and deep 
down in the hearts of the people there would have 
been sown bitterness and hatred against Govern- 
ment and all its agents. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON LICENSING REFORM, 





‘io Local Optionists have, as a rule, shown 
great good sense in the manner in which they 
have received Mr. Gladstone’s rather unexpected 
pronouncement on the subject of Licensing Reform. 
‘The correspondence which has appeared in the daily 
papers since the publication ot Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to the Bishop of Chester, has shown that 
the members of the United Kingdom Alliance are 
prepared to accept criticism with more equanimity 
than they have sometimes displayed in the past, 
It has shown also how strong is the hold of Mr. 
Gladstone upon the affections of all Liberals, in- 
cluding those Liberals who place local option in 
the forefront of their programme. Mr. Caine was 
quite right in declaring, in his letter to the 
Daily Chronicle, that Mr. Gladstone’s declara- 
tion of opinion did not move him now so much 
as a similar declaration would have done if it 
had come from Lord Rosebery or Sir William 
Harcourt. The ex-Liberal leader enjoys the freedom 
of his position, and can speak his personal opinions 
without being conscious of those restraints which 
must at all times weigh upon the utterances of the 
responsible chief of a party. Nevertheless, Mr. 


.Gladstone’s voice is still for the majority of his, 


fellow-countrymen the foremost of all voices; and 
his opinions cannot fail to influence the minds of many 
of those who were once his devoted followers. The 
teetotallers, or rather that section of the teetotallers 
which looks upon prohibition as the one effectual 
reform for the drink traffic, had every reason to be 
disappointed with the declaration which apparently 
belittled the Government measures in tavour of 
Licensing Reform, including that measure which won, 
the enthusiastic approval of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
his friends when it was introduced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. They have shown their good 
sense in treating this expression of individual opinion 
with calmness and moderation; and we trust that 
they will not be without their reward. 

We entirely agree with those members of the 
United Kingdom Alliance who refuse to see in Mr. 
Gladstone’s declaration anything absolutely hostile 
to the principle of local option. For our own part, 
we share the opinion of the late Prime Minister 
with regard to the probable effects of this particular 
remedy for our great social evil. Local option, we 
are convinced, will only be a ver ial and a very 
imperfect cure for the mischiefs ot the drink traffic. 
But just as Mr. Gladstone agreed before he left 
office to give this remedy a fair trial if Parliament 
approved, so a good many men, who are by no means 
advocates of local option, are perfectly willing that 
it should have its place among the weapons with 
which we hope to fight the national curse. Our only 
difference with the United Kingdom Alliance is as to 


the relative importance of their remedy as compared 
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with others that have been suggested from time to 
time. For our own part, we have striven to make 
our views on the question of licensing reform per- 
fectly clear to our readers. We do not believe that 
there is any possibility of adopting the Gothenburg 
system in this country, nor can we say that we look 
upon it as an ideal measure of reform. That it 
would do much good if it were to be adopted, every 
sensible man will admit; but that it is open to 
grave abuses has been shown by the practical ex- 

rience of those who have tried it. We do believe, 

owever, in that which is the cardinal principle of 
local option—we mean local control. Until the 
community has the power of regulating the sale 
of liquor and of applying to it local wants and 
local wishes, we cannot hope to cope effectually 
with the evils that surround us. The limitation 
of licences which Mr. Gladstone, and, as we now 
learn, the members of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
are agreed in deriding as a quack remedy for the ills 
against which it is aimed, still seems to us to be the 
one practical remedy that can be readily enforced. 
And it is to this limitation of licences that Parlia- 
ment will have to devote its attention if it is ever to 
accomplish anything really satisfactory in the way 
of reform. When we have reduced the facilities for 
drinking, we shall at the same time have reduced 
the amount of drinking. This fact is borne out by 
all experience in other directions; and, though this 
mode of treating the drink question may be no more 
an ideal one than the adoption of the Gothenburg 
system, it has at least the distinct advantage of 
being a mode that Parliament can adopt without 
difficulty and without delay. 

But there is absolutely nothing in this method of 
reform that is antagonistic to the principle of local 
option. We supported Sir William Harcourt’s Bill, 
not because we could for a moment accept it as an 
adequate measure, but because it certainly applied 
to the monstrous state of things now existing one 
of the remedies by which reform could be effected. 
We supported it all the more readily because, as we 
know, it has the enthusiastic approval of many of 
the most earnest friends of Temperance reform. 
We trust that the Liberal Party will continue to 
keep the amendment of the licensing system in a 
foremost place in its programme, and we shall 
certainly not be content with any measure which 
does not circumscribe universally the facilities 
for the sale of liquor. But having once adopted 
the principle of local option, we do not see 
how the Government and their friends can 
abandon it. Whatever its practical results may 
be, they are bound to try it; and in the next Session 
of Parliament we hope to see Sir William Harcourt’s 
Biil reintroduced—possibly with a better prospect of 
succeeding than it had when it was last before the 
House of Commons. Still, our Prohibitionist friends 
must make some return for the continued loyalty of 
the Liberal Party to their pet panacea. If we 
accept and push forward a measure for establishing 
the local control of the drink traffic, we have a right 
to call upon them to assist us in carrying those 
further measures which we believe to b of still 
greater practical value. We gather from the cor- 
respondence which has been elicited by Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter that, whatever may have been 
the case in the past, the teetotalers of to-day 
are by no means an irreconcilable party. They 
will, apparently, when they are satisfied of the 
good faith of the Liberal leaders with regard 
to their own particular measure, join heartily in 
carrying those other measures of reform which 
sensible men who are not Prohibitionists believe to 
be not only more attainable, but more useful than 
their own. If this be so, we have no right to ask 








any more from them. Licensing reform has long 
been one of the items in the Liberal programme ; 
it was accepted by the party many years before the 
Home Rule split, and we believe that there are 
many Liberal Unionists as well as some Tories who, 
on this point at least, are in hearty sympathy with 
us. There is no fear, Sir Wilfrid Lawson may rest 
assured, of any failure on the side of the Govern- 
ment to give effect to its pledges on this subject; 
but they may also be sure that until there is com- 
plete unity of purpose, among Liberals at all events, 
there can be no hope for the accomplishment of that 
great reform on which their hearts are set. Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter, if it has done nothing else, must 
have shown them how strong the feeling among our 
wisest men is upon this subject, and how little faith 
there is in some of the remedies that have been 
proposed. Their best plan as practical reformers is 
to accept such a measure as that which was laid 
before the House by Sir William Harcourt, and 
having accepted it, to join heartily with those who 
seek to obtain in addition other weapons with which 
to fight the common foe. 








FINANCE. 





HE Stock Exchange is dull and disappointed. 

In the middle of the holidays it got up a rash 
speculation, hoping that the investing public would 
be driven by the dearness of good securities and the 
fall in deposit-rates to follow its lead. But the 
investing public very wisely refused to listen to 
the voice of the charmer, and now the speculators 
know not how to act. Prices have given way, 
and are likely to go lower. The course of events 
in the Far East has added to the perplexities 
of the speculators. Almost without exception 
they had made up their minds that the immense 
resources of China in population and wealth would 
inevitably give her the victory. Now it looks as 
if the skill and enterprise of the Japanese would 
carry everything before them, and the City is 
unable to judge what may be the result of the rise 
of a great Asiatic Power. The illness of the Czar, 
too, has depressed markets, and so has the news from 
both North and South America. In the United States 
trade is exceedingly dull. There is, no doubt, an 
increase in the traffic receipts of the railway com- 
panies compared with last year; but at this time 
last year the country was passing through the 
severest crisis it has ever experienced; and, even 
compared with a timé of crisis, the increase in 
traffics is not considerable. The truth, of course, 
is that a revival from so great a crisis must 
take much more time than the Stock Exchange 
was prepared to believe. The United States is 
an immense country, full of varied resources, and 
by-and-by it will become prosperous again. But 
even the Americans, with all their energy and all 
their skill, cannot work miracles, and it would be 
a miracle if in the course of a few months the 
country passed from the extreme of depression to 
the extreme of prosperity. In South America, too, 
there is need for time before the effects of extra- 
vagance of every kind, of corruption, misgovernment, 
and civil war can work themselves out, and can 
make room for renewed prosperity. It will come, 
but it will only come when government is improved, 
and when the people apply themselves steadily, year 
after year, to industry and economy. The banking 
crisis in Australasia is not yet over, and the con- 
dition of both Italy and Spain is as bad as ever. 
There was no ground, then, for the wild speculation 
that has been going on; and it is matter for con- 
gratulation that it has come to an end before much 
mischief was done. In spite, however, of the 
disappointment of the Stock Exchange, trade is 
improving—very slowly, it is true, but still steadily. 
Confidence is reviving, and there are signs at home 
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and abroad of a re-awakening of new enterprise ; but 
premature speculation can only do mischief. 

Money continues exceedingly abundant and cheap, 
although large amounts of gold are being withdrawn 
fromthe Bank of England for the Continent. Uptothe 
present the chief demand has been for Germany, Rou- 
mania,and Austro-Hungary. Nowitis probable that 
there will be a considerable demand for other coun- 
tries, chief amongst them being Egypt and Brazil. 
Gradually, the accumulation of unemployed money in 
all the great banking centres of the world will cease ; 
but it will not come to an end as rapidly as in some 
quarters seems to be expected. For it must not be 
forgotten that the production of gold is upon an 
unusually great scale at present. The Director of 
the United States Mint, in a communication to the 
Press, estimates that the output in the current year 
will amount, roughly, to about 35 millions sterling 
for the whole world—about 4 millions sterling more 
than last year. The silver market is weak. The 
recent rise was based upon the assumption that the 
outbreak of war between China and Japan would 
almost immediately lead to an enormous export of 
the metal to both countries. The export has not taken 
place, and there is nothing to lead to the belief that 
it will take place very soon. The value of the Indian 
rupee has declined with the price of silver, in spite of 
the fact that the mints are closed. Still, the India 
Council is fairly successful in the sale of its drafts. 
It offered for tender on Wednesday 40 lakhs as 
usual, and sold the whole amount at about ls. 1}d. 
per rupee. Next day it sold by special contract at 
decidedly higher prices, and the expectation is that, 
as exports from India increase, there will be a 
further advance. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





Wi 22x 7SDAY.—Until this morning there has 
been no news of interest, so far as domestic 
politics are concerned, in the newspapers of the 
week. Now, however, we have the crow of “shrill 
chanticleer"’ resounding from Leeds, where the 
inimitable Mr. Chamberlain has been repeating his 


popular performance in the character of the Re-- 


claimed Radical. One must suppose that it gives 
this gentleman pleasure to stand upon a platform 
and solemnly recant all the political opinions he 
once held, accompanying the process by a running 
tirade of abuse directed against those who were 
in former days his allies and colleagues. It is 
difficult to understand how any ordinary mortal 
could find anything but shame and humiliation 
in such a performance. But then Mr. Cham- 
berlain is not an ordinary mortal, as witness his 
proud declaration that he is now permitted to 
shake hands with a duke, and does not think 
anything of the privilege. I own that Mr. Chamber- 
lain at Leeds presents a curious spectacle. Leeds 
enjoys the credit of having “found him out” long 
before the rest of the world did so. As he truly 
remarked last night, he has for years past—long 
before he broke with the Liberal party on failing to 
oust Mr. Gladstone from the leadership—been sub- 
jected to very searching and not very friendly 
criticism in Leeds; and even the Tories and Liberal 
Unionists of that sturdy town have found it difficult 
to accept him in his new character. - They have not, 
for example, forgotten Mr. Forster and the Kilmain- 
ham treaty, and, being honest people themselves, 
they feel small satisfaction in the society of one who 
has in turn betrayed every colleague and every 
cause. This accounts for the ludicrous failure of 
the Unionist Conference on Tuesday, though I see 
that the Times, with its accustomed ineptitude, seems 
to look upon that hole-and-corner gathering as a 
complete counterblast to the Leeds Conference on the 
House of Lords. Of course, Mr. Chamberlain is now 
on the side of the dukes, though he roundly asserts 
that those who may venture to insinuate that he has 





any love for these exalted beings as dukes belong to 
“a new and singular species of snob.” The obvious 
retort to this declaration is that there is certainly 
nothing naw or singular about the species to which 
Mr. Chamberlain himself belongs. It is a species at 
least as old as the civilisation of Greece.—I am glad 
to see that Mr. Justin McCarthy has emphasised 
the moral which THE SPEAKER has recently been 
striving to enforce, that any want of earnestness 
in the high places of Liberalism on the question 
of the House of Lords must have disastrous con- 
sequences for the Government and the party. 
At present the Tories are deluding themselves with 
the notion that the Leeds Conference was a fiasco, 
and that there has been a complete collapse of the 
movement for the limitation of the powers of the 
Peers. They ignore the fact that the House of 
Lords will be the chief question at the next General 
Election. But whilst one may laugh at the delusions 
of Tory writers and speakers, it is impossible to deny 
that the time is coming when the Leeds Conference 
must be followed up by an active agitation ; and it 
is on this point that Mr. McCarthy's declaration is of 
value.—Some curious persons have professed to find 
in my allusion last week to Mr. Schnadhorst a certain 
note of “ half-heartedness.” One scribe is even un- 
mannerly enough to, profess to believe that when I 
said there was little hope of Mr. Schnadhorst’s 
return to Parliament Street I was intentionally using 
a word that conveyed a double meaning. I willingly 
give my critics credit for writing in ignorance of 
the facts regarding Mr. Schnadhorst's health—facts 
which are too sad to be dwelt upon here. If they 
had known the truth they would have realised that 
I merely meant what I said when I deplored the 
calamity that has befallen a most useful and able 
servant of the Liberal party, who happens to be also 
an old and intimate friend of my own. I observe, 
by the way, that some writers have professed to 
contradict “on authority” my statement that Mr. 
Schnadhorst correctly foretold the result of the 
last General Election. I do not know what their 
authority may be, but I spoke on the highest of 
all possible authorities—personal knowledge derived 
from Mr. Schnadhorst himself, and my statement 
was perfectly accurate.—I am glad to say that I 
hear encouraging reports of the state of things at 
Birkenhead. 

Thursday.—Another speech from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, which, however, contains nothing noticeable. 
Of more interest is Mr. Labouchere’s long letter in 
the Times on the question of the House of Lords. 
From his delightful retreat at Cadenabbia the 
member for Northampton has issued an epistle in 
which he replies to the recent strictures of the Times 
on the Leeds Conference. The editor, when printing 
Mr. Labouchere's letter, prudently refrains from 
attempting to keep up the controversy. He would 
find it rather difficult to meet the direct arguments 
which his correspondent uses on the subject of the 
present position of the House of Lords. Unfortun- 
ately, however, Mr. Labouchere is not content with 
defending the Liberal position on the question of the 
privileges of the Peers. He must needs go out of 
his way in order to give utterance to his dislike and 
distrust of the present Prime Minister. One cannot 
but regret that so able and useful a man should do 
so much to destroy his political influence by intro- 
ducing mere personal feeling into the discussion of 
grave political questions. 

Friday.—There is great amusement among Mr. 
Gladstone's friends at the tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remarks concerning him at an “interview” with a 
Birmingham reporter. The lofty rebuke which 
the member for West Birmingham administered 
to Mr. Whittaker for having spoken disrespect- 
fully of the ex-Premier apparently suggests that 
Mr. Chamberlain monopolises the right to do 
this. As for his claim to be on terms of close 


friendship with Mr. Gladstone, it will surprise 
those who know ‘best the private relations of 
would of course 


the two men. Mr. Gladstone 
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receive Mr. Chamberlain with his habitual courtesy 
and cordiality if they ever happened to meet, and 
would ignore, as he has always done in private, any 
public differences that may have occurred between 
them. But, as a matter of fact, the meetings be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain have been 
exceedingly rare during the last half-dozen years. Mr. 
Chamberlain called at Dollis Hill to inquire after Mr. 
Gladstone after the operation upon his eye, and they 
had some conversation; but, if I am not mistaken, 
this is one of the very few occasions since the great 
disruption when they have met in private. Still, it 
may perhaps be considered a sign of grace on Mr. 
Chamberlain's part that he is now willing to give 
pause to his rancorous tongue so far as his illustrious 
former chief is concerned.—Mr. Diggle’s attempt to 
vindicate himself and his following of furious and 
unscrupulous sectarians on the London School Board 
from the charges which have been brought against 
both their competence and their loyalty is not a 
very successful performance. There is not a friend 
of education in London who does not feel that the 
capital will be disgraced if its school system is not 
rescued from the grasp of the Diggleites at the 
coming election. 








THE WAR IN KOREA, 





O long as the engagements between the Chinese 

and Japanese armies were confined to skirmishes 
and affairs of outposts there was always a hope that 
by the mediating influences of the Foreign Powers 
war might be averted. But the battles at Ping- 
Yang and Yalu have dissipated all such expecta- 
tions. The two armies have tasted blood, and 
the Chinese Government has to rehabilitate itself 
in the eyes of the country after the disastrous 
reverses which it has sustained. The die having 
thus been cast, it may be useful to consider the 
positions of the two nations as regards their armies 
in the field. 

To the victors belongs the first place. For the 
last twenty years Japan has been organising her 
army on the most approved European models. As 
a preliminary step she adopted the system of 
conscription, and so rigorously was this enforced 
throughout the country that at the present time 
almost every able-bodied man in the empire has 
passed through the ranks. Large sums have been 
expended on arming and equipping these troops, 
who, in all mechanical respects, may be said to be 
at the present time as effective as any European 
army of the same size. Seventy thousand men 
stand ready in the ranks, and as many as two 
hundred thousand are held in the reserves. But 
while the practical side of the question has thus 
been attended to, the scientific aspect has not by 
any means been neglected. The principles of war 
have been carefully studied in the best European 
schools, and strategy in the field has been keenly 
observed. Special officers were appointed to follow 
the French and German armies in the war of 1870, 
and, later again, others were sent to learn what they 
could from the French campaign in Annam. 

Among a certain section of native politicians this 
development of the army and navy was looked at 
with disfavour, and when, four years ago, the new 
political constitution came into force, the peace 
party succeeded in compelling the Government to 
pass an Act reducing the public expenditure by one- 
tenth, thus cutting off a very large proportion of 
the naval and military grants. So persistent was 
the opposition of this party that last year the 
Government Bill, authorising the purchase of two 
ironclads and cruisers for the necessary defence of 
the empire, was only carried after a long and acri- 
monious debate. These particular warships were 
ordered in this country, and are not likely to reach 
the shores of Japan for at least two years. The 
check thus given to the naval and military power of 
Japan has, however, had one advantage. The money 





saved was fortunately allowed to accumulate, and 
consequently, when the war broke out, the treasury 
had a large sum in specie lying in its coffers. These 
reserves have been sufficient to start the expedition 
to Korea, and an internal loan, which has been 
readily responded to by the people, has freed the 
Government from any anxiety on financial scores for 
some time to come. Doubtless also, if the fortune of 
war should ultimately declare in favour of Japan, 
she will expect to recover from the Chinese the 
expenses of the expedition. 

The financial position of China is not so satisfac- 
tory. Even in ordinary times the revenue is barely 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the State, and any 
unusual calls on the exchequer produce a perceptible 
creaking and straining in the machinery of the 
empire. One such call which has recently been 
made, and has not been entirely satisfied, was 
necessary to provide for the festivities appropriate 
to the commemoration of the sixtieth birthday of 
the Dowager Empress. An enforced loan was 
decreed, but as this not only gave rise to con- 
siderable irritation in the empire, but also proved 
insufficient for the purpose, the sum set apart for 
making the strategical line of railway from Tientsin 
to Kirin in Manchuria was appropriated to supply 
the deficiency. If all this money has not been ex- 
pended, it will doubtless now be diverted towards 
the even more pressing requirements of the war 
fund. But, as it has passed through several hands, 
the Government is probably justified in devising 
other means for raising supplies. Certain banking 
corporations have already been invited to furnish 
forthwith ten million taels for the use of their 
paternal Government—upon what security, we are 
not told, Commonly, before the Government pro- 
ceeds in times of need to such a measure as this, it 
employs several well-recognised ways of meeting its 
requirements. The sale of official titles and positions 
is the first resource of all Chinese Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. Forced benevolences from salt mer- 
chants, pawnbrokers, and civil officials stand next 
on the list of ways and means; and if the sums 
raised by these devices should prove to be insufficient, 
the merchants are required to supply their quota 
by paying an increased Likin, or inland barrier duty. 
Last of all, enforced loans, such as that now asked 
for, are extracted from wealthy corporations. 

The enforcement of these loans is always a matter 
of some difficulty, and gives rise to much exaspera- 
tion among the sufferers. The collection is commonly 
entrusted to the civil officials and aspirants to office, 
whose habit it is to extort from their victims much 
larger sums than those requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment, the balance remaining in their own pockets. 
A foreign loan is, however, always possible for the 
Chinese Government. The punctuality with which 
it has hitherto met its obligations abroad has gained 
it credit, and the security of the customs revenue, 
which would doubtless be offered, is sufficiently good 
to attract investors. So far as finance is concerned, 
therefore, Japan at present stands in the better 
position of the two. If, however, this were the only 
difficulty which China has to overcome, it might 
easily be met, but she is at the same time heavily 
handicapped by the presence in her midst of secret 
societies and other seditious bodies. A long war 
would unquestionably set these elements of disorder 
in motion. The removal of the provincial forces 
would give them the opportunity they desire, and 
a succession of defeats would arouse the fatalistic 
spirit which makes Chinamen regard a losing cause 
as one which is under the ban of Heaven. 

Already a revolutionary spirit is abroad. It has 
never been forgotten that the present is a foreign 
dynasty, and the same spirit which actuated the 
Taiping rebels in their attempt to restore the native 
line is strong among patriots of the present day. 
These disadvantages press severely upon the Chinese 
Government, and there are many who see in the 
present crisis circumstances similar to those which 
proved fatal to the last, or Ming, dynasty. At that 
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time the war was directed against the Manchus. 
The provinces were denuded of troops, and while 
the Imperial forces were struggling against their 
foes in a country not far removed from the 
present scene of action, a rebel leader arose in the 
Central Provinces, who, after encountering some 
opposition, marched on Peking, and made himself 
master of the capital. In this dilemma, as they have 
so often done, the Chinese appealed to their worst 
enemy for succour. They invited the Manchus, with 
whom they had been at deadly strife, to recover 
their capital for them. With alacrity their quaondam 
antagonists obeyed the summons, and without much 
difficulty dispossessed the rebels. But it was easier 
to invoke their aid than to dispense with it when 
the service was rendered. “J'y suis, j'y reste,” was 
practically the answer returned by the Manchu chief 
to the Chinese request that he would retire to his 
native fastnesses, and there his compatriots have 
been ever since. This episode must be fresh in the 
memories of the present Government ; and the longer 
the war lasts, the greater will be the possibility of a 
repetition of the events which then proved so 
disastrous to the reigning dynasty. China is not at 
present in a state of preparedness for war, and, as 
we have shown, a prolonged campaign has in it the 
elements of possible dynastic disaster. In these 
circumstances the conclusion of peace is what China 
should aim at. She need lose nothing more than 
her very shadowy suzerainty over Korea, and Japan 
might be left to fulfil her original project of intro- 
ducing those reforms which are palpably necessary 
to the formation of a strong Korea. 

The neighbourhood of a disorganised State, such 
as Korea is at present, is a standing danger both to 
Japan and China. Korea is the Russian gate to the 
extreme East, and it is a gate which Russia desires 
to keep constantly open. Already the Russians are 
showing alarm at the prospect of Japan being 
allowed to carry out its reforming programme in 
the Korean provinces. As a correspondent lately 
wrote in the Novoye Vremya—* Our [i.e., Russian] 
interests in the East are at this moment sorely at 
stake, and the war between China and Japan may 
bring bitter fruit for us. Should Japan prove 
victorious, she will . . . conclude a profitable treaty 
with China, and then quickly proceed to guide. 
Korea along the path of progress to a position of 
strength, which will place serious obstacles in our 
way for safeguarding our frontiers by occupying 
points of advantage in Korea—if not for active 
operations, at least with a view of protecting our 
shores.” The fear thus expressed sufficiently indi- 
cates the policy which should guide all those who 
are opposed to Russia's advance in Eastern Asia. 
There are many reasons therefore why a speedy 
peace and a reformed Korea are consummations 
which are devoutly to be wished. 








HYPNOTISM AGAIN. 





\ ) HETHER the story that comes from Hungary 

of the death of a girl while in a hypnotic 
sleep will do good or harm, in the long run, to the 
cause of hypnotism—hypnotism may now be said to 
have a “cause,” since there are people who seriously 
advocate it as an agency in therapeutics—it will, in 
any case, give a new fillip to interest in the sub- 
ject. It is one of these sensational incidents which 
have the double effect of exciting the curiosity of 
the vulgar and compelling the learned to pay atten- 
tion; and now that the authorities have ordered 
an investigation into the causes of the death, there 
will be nothing wanting to its importance from 
either point of view. While the newspaper-reader 
will get his sensation, the scientific investigator may 
hope to have some more or less accurately sifted data 
respecting a novel “case.” The heart of Mr. Frank 
Podmore ought to rejoice—we mean his “sub-con- 





scious” heart, the organ of that “ Mr. Hyde” whose 
“lurking presence in each of us,” according to Mr. 
Podmore, the Psychical Researchers are now be- 
ginning to discover—for he has just published 
a book in the “Contemporary Science Series” (Walter 
Scott) on thought-transference, hypnotism, and kin- 
dred matters for which this Hungarian incident must 
furnish an excellent advertisement. The scientists 
of the Psychical Research Society do not mind en- 
gaging the interest of the crowd in their proceed- 
ings. Indeed, they invite the co-operation of the 
crowd; without exactly pandering to, they appeal 
to the eternal human appetite for the marvellous, 
for this is how they get most of their data. They 
were once warned by a timid writer of the dangers 
to society of stimulating, by their inquiries, 
native propensities for superstition into disastrous 
activity ; and nobody who has attended any of their 
meetings in Westminster Town Hall, where the 
female element predominates and recites wonderful 
experiences about crystal-gazing, magic mirrors, 
ouija-boards, and the like—no one who has realised 
there how keenly Leuconie is still eager scire nefas 
—will say that that warning was wholly uncalled 
for. But, doubtless, the Psychical Research Society 
was quite right in ignoring it, and in even availing 
itself of the assistance of the daring mind of Mr. 
Stead, until that enterprising journalist discovered 
“ Julia,” and went into the business on his own 
account—since when the collaboration seems to have 
been suspended. 

After some twelve years of experiments and 
observations the Psychical Research Society claims to 
have fairly proved amongst other things the exist- 
ence of the phenomena of telepathy or thought- 
transference—that is to say, the possibility of com- 
munication between mind and mind otherwise than 
through the known channels of the senses. This isa 
possibility which exists both in the normal and in 
the hypnotic state. We may transfer telepathically 
ideas to another; we may transfer sensations—taste, 
smell, pain. Mr. Podmore does well to remind us how 
recent is the growth of our scientific cosmos, and how 
short a time it is since learned people were scoffing at 
what are now the accepted factsof geology. Whether 
we are on the eve of the discovery of some new 
powers in man—and there would be nothing in- 
credible in such a hypothesis: what more marvellous 
than the familiar phenomenon of literature, the 
minds of men dead hundreds and thousands of years 
still potent forces in the world, Horace still delight- 
ing a wide circle of friends, Shakespeare still filling 
the theatres, Rousseau still preparing revolutions ?— 
or whether we are only lighting on the vestiges 
of capacities that once existed, these so-called 
psychical phenomena are at least a worthy field 
for scientific investigation. It is time the field 
was rescued from the charlatan and the fool. 
As for hypnotism, since Charcot took it seriously 
it has ceased to be merely a subject for the music- 
hall stage. There are medical men of position 
who, following Liébault of Nancy, are beginning 
even to use it freely as an aid in the treatment of 
disease. They claim to have found that the hypnotic 
sleep—which they say is far more restorative than 
ordinary sleep—and hypnotic suggestion are effica- 
cious therapeutic assistants, especially in the case of 
nervous diseases, and have often proved successful 
where other remedies have failed. These gentlemen 
distinguish between hypnotism used in this manner 
and upon ordinary people and hypnotism applied to 
persons of abnormal temperament as a subject of 
psychical experiment. They complain that the 
sensationalism of these experiments— which are 
usually made upon clairvoyants or persons of 
a very neurotic or hysterical type — militates 
against the due appreciation of what, in the 
cautious hands of a trained medical man, can 
be a harmless and beneficent curative agent. 


However this may be—and there is some evidence 
to support the.claims of curative hypnotism—the 
public will probably continue to be attracted by 
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hypnotism of the more striking sort, and it is 
probable that this may also prove for some time the 
more interesting to science. For one thing, it seems 
to upset one of the theories hazarded so far by the 
curative practitioners. Their theory is that the 
hypnotic sleep produces an inhibition of the nerve 
centres, whence its peculiar restful effect and the 
intensification of the susceptibility to suggestion. 
But inhibition of the nerve centres does not explain, 
is not even consistent with, the phenomena of hyp- 
notic clairvoyance. 

The girl in Hungary was a subject of the clair- 
voyant type. Her case presents all the features 
which the investigators of the Psychical Research 
Society have observed in the cases of Mrs. Piper and 
others, with an additional element which, so far as 
we gather from Mr. Podmore’s book, they do not 
seem to have ever encountered. Friulein Salomon 
was not a professional “medium”; she was the 
daughter of a rich proprietor, an educated man, 
who took an interest in these matters. The person 
who hypnotised her—Herr Neukomm— is also a man 
of education, a civil engineer, with an investigating 
mind and, presumably, a scientific training. He is 
credited with extraordinary powers as a hypnotist, 
and thus, in connection with him, the question 
arises—a question which has not yet been deter- 
mined—-whether the phenomena of the hypnotic 
trance are seriously conditioned by the quali- 
ties of the hypnotiser as well as by the quali- 
ties of the hypnotised. When Friulein Salomon 
was in the trance, she could, at Neukomm’s bid- 
ding, transport her mind to distant scenes, and 
relate what was passing there at the moment. A 
watch had been lost. She described what had hap- 
pened to it, and where it lay at the moment, and it 
was found where she said. On one occasion, in great 
excitement, she described a robbery which was then 
actually taking place some miles distant at the 
house of one of the guests who were present at the 
séance; she described the emotions of the burglar, 
and mentioned where, in alarm, he ran to hide his 
spoil, Sure enough, the house, when they went to 
it, was found to have been robbed, and the stolen 
goods were found hidden as had been described. 
These are all circumstances not dissimilar from those 
which the Psychical Research Society claims to have 
frequently experienced, and which it considers more or 
less explicable by the theory of telepathy. But inher 
last and fatal séance, Friiulein Salomon appears to 
have surpassed these and all previous manifestations 
by seeming to be endowed in her hypnotic state 
with an intelligence, not of a superior order, but of 
a superior training and education to that which she 
possessed in her normal state. She was asked to 
transport herself (in spirit, let us say) to a distant 
town, to the bedside of Herr Neukomm’s brother, 
who was seriously ill. Had she merely described the 
bedroom, the sick man, and all she saw, that would 
have been in accordance with previous manifestations 
of clairvoyance ; but she proceeded to describe the 
state of the sick man’s lung, and to do so in technical 
language—delivering, in fact, a clinical lecture on the 
case, which an eminent physician of Vienna, who 
was present at the séance, declared to be worthy, 
for learning and consistency, of an anatomical 
professor. So goes the story. It is assumed that 
Friiulein Salomon was not skilled in anatomy and 
pathology, but that point remains to be cleared up. 
The immediate cause of death requires also to be 
established. It was at the climax of her diagnosis, 
when, in response to Herr Neukomm, she declared, 
with manifest distress, that his brother would 
die, that she plunged from her chair, and with a 
shriek fell forward on the ground, dead. Was she 
@ person—of weak heart, for example — whom 
sudden excitement and distress would have been 
likely to kill at any time in her normal state? 
Or did the hypnotic sleep produce any special 
condition in the brain which rendered cerebral 
excitement peculiarly dangerous? These are ques- 
tions which the autopsy may or may not determine. 





Let us hope that it will determine them. Whatever 
be the upshot, it is desirable to have more light upon 
this mysterious state, whose conditions the most 
expert as yet can only guess at. 








IRELAND'S LACK OF HUMOUR. 





S Irish humour, then, a fraud—a thing in reality 
quite unequal to its reputation? Its reputation, 
we know, is high and wide and brilliant—a proverb. 
Yet here is a book* which is supposed to contain the 
quintessence of recorded Irish humour, and we con- 
fess the effect of reading it is to leave us not so 
much disappointed as melancholy. It is a most 
conscientiously, exhaustively, excellently compiled 
book; the editor could not have done his work 
better—that is quite clear, and that is the discon- 
certing fact. If it were a bad selection, we might 
lay the fault at the door of the editor, and say 
his work was an injustice to his subject. But 
the selection is evidently a most representative one. 
Every genre of Irish humour as it is, or has been, 
written, from the twelfth century down to the 
evening-newspaper age, has a specimen to represent 
it. The volume opens with an early Irish tale, 
which, where it does not sound positively idiotic 
(this may be an effect of translation), is Pantagruelian 
rhodomontade without the imagination which makes 
Pantagruelian rbodomontade humorous; it closes 
with this “ proverb”: “O'Brien's gift and his two 
eyes after it (ie. regretting it)”; and, bulking all 
together that lies between, traversing the works of 
“an unfortunate Irish genius, the son of a dairyman 
in Thomas Street,” and those of the Waterford 
clothier who wrote “The Night before Larry was 
Stretched” (meaning hanged), and including even 
selections from the musical critiques of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw and the bulls of Sir Boyle Roche, it is 
not a compilation on the strength of which we 
could declare the Irish a particularly witty or 
humorous people. We are not, of course, saying 
that there is not a good deal to tickle the risible 
faculties between the covers of the volume. The 
book will, no doubt, admirably serve the blameless 
purpose for which the series to which it belongs is in- 
tended by its publishers. But Ireland has a special 
reputation for humour, and as a voucher for “The 
Humour of Ireland” this book certainly falls sadly 
short of that reputation. The volume called “The 
Humour of Holland” was quite as inspiriting. 

And yet we know, as a matter of ascertained 
fact, that there is a great and special gift of the 
gods, called Irish humour. Who that has travelled 
in that blessed, damnable isle does not know that it 
sparkles like a dewdrop on every bush, and rolls like 
the insinuating peat-smoke into the darkest crannies 
of every cabin? Who that has ventured no farther 
than Dublin even has not found more champagny 
wit, more joyous, side-splitting, spontaneous humour 
ata single Dublin dinner-party than he will encounter 
in a twelvemonth in all the solemn and splendid 
wastes between Pall Mall and the Albert Hall? The 
Irish are a humorous people, as humorous as they 
are sad. Mr. O'Donoghue speaks only the truth 
when he says their humour is imported into almost 
every incident and detail of their life: “It 
overflows in the discussions of the local boards, 
is bandied about by carmen (who have gained 
much undeserved repute among tourists), comes 
down from the theatre galleries, is rife in the Law 
Courts, and chronic in the clubs, at the bar-dinners, 
wherever there is dulness to be exorcised.” There 
is even some truth underlying the quaint suggestion 
of this editor that the reason the Irish have no suc- 
cessful comic papers is that their humour is too 
abundant. “A proof,” he pleads, “of the contempt 
into which the possession of wit or humour has fallen 
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may be observed in the fact that no professedly comic 
paper has been able to survive for long the indiffer- 
ence of the Irish public.” “Jokes being really as 
plentiful as blackberries, no one cares to hoard so 
common a product.” Perhaps this explanation may 
be taken in some sort as a way of accounting 
for the fact that the written humour generally, as 
contrasted with the spoken, with the living product, 
is so disproportionately meagre and inferior. We 
do not consider this a good explanation ; but let it 
pass. The fact remains that the written humour of 
Ireland, when one thinks of the humorous gifts of 
the people, suggests the same remark as Irish 
literature generally, when one thinks of their 
literary endowments— it is a libel on its possibilities. 
What is there of it? The stories of Lever? Some 
of them are excellent and of the raciest type (“ Bob 
Mahon’'s Story,” from “ Jack Hinton” in this volume, 
is a good example), but most of them are extra- 
vagant buffoonery. Irishmen will not admit that 
Lever is their representative national humorist. Who 
is then? Sam Lover? Lover was a charming minor 
humorist—using the expression as one might speak 
nowadays of aminor poet. He wrote little love-songs 
full of geniality and grace, and he wrote some droll 
little stories. But there are humorists even to-day 
in the Library of the Four Courts, compared with 
whom he is but a jester for a small tea party—only 
they do not write. The humour of Griffin and 
Kickham sparkles like a golden thread through their 
gentle stories; but it is not cosmic—it does not 
incarnate the nation, and boldly take its rank as a 
piece of the world. It is not Falstaffian, Moliérian, 
Sancho-Panzic. Maginn’s humour was _ whisky- 
soaked, like himself; and too much of it, like the 
productions of other Irish humorists, is open to the 
suspicion of being prepared, according to the tra- 
ditions of the stage Irishmen, for the tastes of the 
English market. Sheridan's, Goldsmith's, Steele's 
humour suffers in representativeness from being 
prepared for the English market in a_ higher 
sense; and, as for Sheridan, brilliant though his 
comedies are, nothing that he wrote is equal in 
brilliancy or drollery to the anecdotes that have 
come down to us of the things that he said. The 
Irish, in fact, have in literature no representative 
national humorist any more than they have a 
representative national novelist. Thisis the curious 
paradox which is true of a country where the bards 
with their satires were once able to excite such 
ridicule as to make kings quail on their thrones, and 
where, as Mr. Morley, who has doubtless made the 
acquaintance of certain barristers and priests, must 
know, men who may fairly be called humorists of 
genius, are walking about te-day delighting all they 
meet by the endless, spontaneous fabrications of their 
fancy. 

It has sometimes been suggested as an excuse for 
the weakness of Irish literature that the Irish seek 
the true expression of their literary genius in oratory, 
just as Mr. O'Donoghue suggests that they don’t 
write their humour because they have too much of 
it constantly on tap in their conversation to make it 
seem worth while. These are but specious explana- 
tions. The French are at least as clever at oratory 
as the Irish, and the people are quite as humorous. 
Indeed, between the two peoples there is much 
resemblance in those respects. Yet the French 
have a great literature, and in that literature great 
humorists have written. No; we fear we must 
only fall back on the old apology which history 
offers as the most obvious and the most reasonable. 
No nation ever inspired a man to sit down and 
create humorous literature in the midst of such 
persecution and misery as has been Ireland's lot for 
seven hundred years. Ireland wants a great humorist 
in somewhat the same way as she wants a Parlia- 
ment and a prosperous commerce—to bring her to 
the full blossoming of her national life; and she will 
probably have to wait for the first until she has 
obtained the two others. Then someone may arise, 
and, gathering together all that is typical in Irish 





humour, do for his country what Moliére, who has 
embodied the very soul of French humour, has done 
for France. There is much in Moliére that suggests 
the Irish esprit; there are many of the characters 
and the conditions —the Scapins, the Mascarilles, 
and Jodelets, the relations of servants to their 
masters, like those of Toinette to Argan in the 
Malade Imaginaire-——which are as characteristic- 
ally Irish in their peculiar sentiment as they are 
French—as Gaelic, shall we say, as they are Gallic. 
We can please ourselves with imagining that 
what Moliére has done is what an Irishman of 
genius, a Sheridan, might have done under similar 
conditions with a complex civilisation, a rich and 
great nation surrounding him, and his own country- 
men both the subjects of his art and his audience. 
Ireland may not look to furnish materials on so 
splendid a scale as the France of the Grand Monarch. 
But the wine of prosperity, however homely the 
flavour, is very warming to the blood, especially to 
Irish blood, which is always wonderfully ready for 
the pride of life. When Ireland has expanded 
sufficiently under its influence, let us hope she will 
give us a humorist wortby of her reputation. 








THE SPANISH LUTHER. 





T was my good-fortune to hear the Rev. J. Cabrera 
—who has been this week consecrated Bishop 
of the Reformed Church of Spain-——-preach in Malaga 
one Sunday morning last year. The matter of the 
sermon was excellent, the style attractive and fresh, 
the manner natural and winning. The personality 
of the preacher impressed me far more than his 
words. I lost no time in seeking an introduction to 
this remarkable man, and the hours I spent chatting 
with him at the Café Ingles were among the most 
delightful I have known in Spain. 

Out of the pulpit—where enthusiasm brings back 
the glow of youth—-Cabrera looks an aged, shrunken 
man. I learned to my surprise that he was only 
fifty-six. A flowing white beard gives him a patri- 
archal appearance. But his manner shows no touch 
of age. He is singularly modest and unassuming. 
‘His conversation is brilliant and full of epigrams. 
Every sentence seems to hold a proverb, I found 
him exceedingly well read in the world’s literature. 
He loves a “ good novel;” he is au courant of the 
progress of art and science. He is in the best sense 
of the word “a man of the world,” yet he is essen- 
tially ‘a man of the people.” He loves the poor— 
believing in no “ gospel” but that which the “ com- 
mon people” will hear “ gladly.” 

He told me, briefly and simply, the story of his 
life. While a member of a religious order and passion- 
ately devoted to the study of theology, he became 
convinced that the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church was not free from error. Then the 
question arose, “Should he leave the Church of 
his baptism, or should he remain in it, waiting 
for better times?” During four years of terrible 
mental suffering he vainly sought for light. At 
last his way was made plain by the cruel perse- 
cution of three laymen whose only crime was 
the proposal of certain measures of Church reform. 
Filled with indignation, Cabrera took the final step. 
In 1863 he escaped to Gibraltar, where, friendless 
and entirely destitute, he had to work with head 
and hands to secure the necessaries of life. Here he 
remained till 1868, when the Revolution afforded 
him the long-coveted opportunity to re-enter Spain. 
He began to preach the simple doctrines of primitive 
Christianity in Seville, where numbers flocked to 
hear him. In 1874 he moved to Madrid to assist the 
movement begun by a few priests who sought to 
reform the Church. Meetings were held, and the 
history and tenets of the various branches of the Re- 
formed Church were examined. To which should 
they adhere? It was felt that for a revival of 
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religion to be real and profound, it must be in con- 
formity with the genius of its people, and the new 
Prayer-Book was accordingly founded on the basis 
of the old Mosarabic Liturgy. (This was used in 
Spain till the end of the eleventh century, when, all 
the superior clergy being French, the Roman use 
took its place.) 

The work begun in 1874 by a handful of men— 
Cabrera being the moving genius—has grown and 
prospered. The Reformed Spanish Church now 
numbers ten thousand adherents. These are nearly 
all from the ranks of the labouring classes. “ All 
religious bodies must have some head,” said Cabrera; 
“and, as the title of Bishop is well known to our 
people, we have asked for one to be duly appointed 
and consecrated. But the English Church refuses to 
help us, and the Bishop of Gibraltar even tries to 
prevent the licensing of our new church in Madrid.” 

(I felt inclined to ejaculate: “See how these 
Christians love one another!” but prudence caused 
me to refrain from speech.) 

“Will no one stretch out a hand to help this 
struggling infant Church ?” I asked. 

“Yes; the Archbishop of Dublin is our sincere 
friend, and I hope he will succeed in floating us.” 

“Does the movement excite much interest in 
Spain ?” I asked. 

“The Spanish public are divided into two great 
classes—the ignorant and the indifferent. When a 
Spaniard neglects the old Church he has rarely any 
desire to look for a new one. The Roman Catholic 
Church is still a great political power. The Carlists 
are almost entirely supported by the money of the 
Church, which will not give a penny to any worthy 
secular aim. It is dead against every form of pro- 
gress. Education is discouraged; sources of light 
are extinguished. All this is very sad—but true /” 

“Has the Church much hold over the affections 
of the people?” 

“Over the affections of the ignorant — yes. 
Preachers succeed in attracting large audiences 
because they take care only to say what people like 
to hear. They preach salvation through alms- 
giving and blind submission to preposterous decrees 
—ignoring the work of conscience. During many 
centuries the Church enjoyed absolute power over 
all classes. But when men began to turn their minds 
to the study of philosophy the Church was quite 
unprepared to meet the demands made upon it. Its 
weak attempts to stem the rising torrent of doubt 
by means of shallow, ill-considered arguments drove 
thousands into open infidelity, and has weakened the 
hold it once had over the people.” 

“ Will the Spaniards not make an end of it before 
long?” 

“One can never tell. Spain cannot know what 
its morrow will be. The Spaniard is the most 
impulsive of beings. Just now he has gone mad on 
the subject of Melilla.” I was able to endorse this 
statement: for a fortnight earlier I had narrowly 
escaped stoning in Seville—my loose knickerbocker 
suit having caused me to bear a perilous resemblance 
to the hated Moor—still the bugbear of Spain. 

“ As the public never thinks for itself,’ Cabrera 
went on, “it is always at the mercy of any false 
prophet. Roughly speaking, Spain may be said to 
be always on the verge of a revolution. A single 
spark in an out-of-the-way corner might kindle a 
flame which would lick up the glory of the Roman 
Church.” 

“What is the general character of the Spanish 
clergy ?” 

“Many of the priests are men of great learning, 
although they are rarely learned in theology. But 
they have no desire to do good. They hold themselves 
aloof from the common herd, and their intellectual 
tastes preserve them from grosssins. Others are kept 
from evil through the simplicity of their ignorance. 
These are bright exceptions, for, from end to end of 
the land, are rascals who, under cover of the cassock, 
indulge in every form of vice. Their superiors wink 
at this. I know a bishop who said to a priest, who 





was rather careless of his reputation, ‘If you can- 
not be a chaste man, be at least a cautious one.’ 
What the Church needs is an army of men who will 
preach Christ fearlessly, and will reason of ‘ right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come.’” 

I left the Café Ingles with the firm conviction 
that the Rev. J. Cabrera was the very man to 
occupy the post of Bishop to the Reformed Church 
of Spain. A more complete human being I never 
met. Following the example of his great predecessor, 
Martin Luther, he has taken unto himself a wife, and 
children’s voices gladden his home in old Madrid. 








THOSE STABLEMEN, 





[ is generally alleged against philanthropic 
persons that they are lacking in a sense of 
humour. That allegation raises serious questions 
into which we cannot at present enter; but, assum- 
ing it for the moment to be true, we fear the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts cannot be cited as the 
exception which proves the rule. For a very faint 
gleam of humour would have saved this excellent 
lady from bursting into that astonishing torrent of 
indignation which overwhelmed the town on Mon- 
day morning. The Baroness, we were led to suppose, 
had been the victim of a most dastardly attempt. 
She had received an “imperious missive” which 
“assumed the authority of the police-court,” and 
“asserted a jurisdiction” which would be “a mon- 
strous and intolerable oppression,” leading to the 
destruction of “that birthright of personal liberty 
under the law inherent in every Englishman, in- 
alienable by King or Commoner.” How abomin- 
able that a lady so justly famous for good 
works should be singled out as the mark of 
these wicked designs upon personal liberty! With 
such feelings we all turned to the “ imperious mis- 
sive” which was the cause of offence. The result 
was simply bewildering. Was there another letter 
not printed ; was this one accidentally substituted 
for the “imperious missive” with its police-court 
demand, or was it we.who had lost our sense of 
right and wrong in that “debauchery of the intel- 
lect” which, as a noble duke has told us, comes of 
adherence to the “new Liberalism”? It seemed a 
very simple, we had almost said, touching human 
document. If the first line was just a little like a 
lawyer’s letter (that is the way of all men who write 
official notes for an organisation), the last part was 
humble, courteous, and deferential. It came from 
the North-West London Operative Painters’ Society, 
asking for the lady’s favourable consideration of a 
little grievance. The stablemen, they heard, were 
doing the painting of the Brookfield stables, and 
this was rather hard upon “ good practical painters 
who were out of work” :— 


“ Mapam,—I have been instructed to inform you that a 
complaint has been lodged to-night by two members of above 
Society that the stablemen in your employ are engaged in painting 
the Brookfield stables after having done their ordivary duties 
as stablemen. They informed us that they were doing it for 
extra money. At the same time there are good practical 
painters out of work on the Society's books who would be glad 
of a job.—Trusting you will give this your favourable con- 
sideration, I beg to remain, Madam, yours respectfully, 

“CHARLES Biapes, Secretary.” 


Mr. Blades, no doubt, if he had been a man of the 
world, would not have been “instructed ;” and he 
would have suppressed the phrase about “a com- 
plaint being lodged.” But let us take the complaint 
in its substance. Is it not just the wail of the 
professional in all ranks of life, that the amateur 
and outsider “is taking the bread out of his 
mouth”? For the stableman in this connection is 
a symbol. He stands for everybody, man or woman, 
who will do somebody's else job for less or for 
nothing because “ he has something else to fall back 


upon.” 
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The sentiment of the painters to the stablemen 
is, in fact, common to us all — writers, doctors, 
lawyers, artists, actors, and even clergy, as well as 
mechanics. To keep out the amateur is the first 
instinct of self-preservation in all callings and pro- 
fessions. It would, perhaps, surprise Lady Burdett- 
Coutts to learn that the opening of all trades to all 
comers is not only nota part of our “ inalienable birth- 
right of personal liberty,” but a comparatively 
modern idea. If history must be appealed to, it is 
rather on the side of the painters. For centuries the 
craft- guilds maintained their monopolies in the 
labour markets with the consent and protection of 
the law. The right to the independent exercise of a 
trade depended on membership of a guild. The 
guild had its own branch of industry preserved to it, 
and a local market for its produce secured. The 
mechanic in these days cannot enforce his monopoly, 
like the doctor or the solicitor, with the Jaw behind 
him. It is open to any man to call himseif “a patent 
painter,” without incurring a prosecution at the hand 
of an incorporated Painters’ Society. The “ patent 
solicitor,” on the contrary, as we saw the other day, 
is a mark for the summary vengeance of the qualified 
solicitor. The most that the qualified painter can 
do is to solicit a “favourable consideration” for 
himself, and to decline to work with the stablemen, 
should that option be offered him. The qualified 
solicitor can not only decline to work with the un- 
qualified, but can prevent him from plying his trade 
at all. We shall be told, no doubt, that the 
solicitor is a superior and highly skilled being, 
whose monopoly is in the interests of the public. 
There never was a class which did not consider its 
monopoly to be in the interests of the public. If it 
came to that, we are not sure that the painter might 
not make out rather a strong case for himself against 
the stableman. There is emphatically a right and a 
wrong way of painting houses, and the householder, 
he might argue, requires to be protected from the 
wrong. Moreover, house-painting is undoubtedly an 
occupation more or less dangerous to life and limb, 
if pursued by a novice who is not accustomed 
to walk scaffolding and balance himself upon 
planks. We can imagine a_ very plausible 
argument on these lines, and, if the two cases 
are not exactly parallel in their details, they can 
both be referred to the same elementary instinct 
of human nature. 

For our part, we have no quarrel either with the 
solicitor or with the mechanic when they defend 
their respective occupations against the outsider. 
After all, the so-called “new” principle of “ one 
man one job” is only our old friend the division of 
labour, which, as we were taught by our tutors, has 
a most respectable philosophic basis. In the last 
resort this is at the root of civilisation ; and society, 
having for its own purposes compelled men to take 
one trade and stick to it, can hardly turn round and 
complain of the converse instinct which impels 
the craftsman to defend his chosen trade against 
interlopers from other trades. The second fol- 
lows from the first, and as industry grows more 
specialised, each little preserve is likely to be 
more closely guarded. In its practical results 
this entails good consequences rather than evil. 
That the regular hand should be regularly em- 
ployed, and that the casual hands should be reduced 
to the fewest numbers possible, is the most desirable 
object in the organisation of labour. And among 
casuals, the amateur who lives by something else is 
naturally regarded as the chief enemy of the 
regular. No one, probably, knows better than the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who has studied these 
questions, that the main chance of the sweater in 
women’s industries lies in the large number of 
women who seek work, not as a full livelihood, 
but as something to eke out the earnings of others. 
They depress the market to the point at which the 
regular hand cannot possibly live; they are impos- 
sible to organise; they work in isolation where the 
inspector cannot penetrate. They “spoil the trade,” 





as the expression goes, just as the painters’ trade 
would be spoilt if there were an indefinite number 
of stablemen ready to do the painters’ job for a 
little extra pay when the stable work was done. We 
admit readily enough that the painters might be 
beaten in their battle with the stablemen, if the 
latter were in sufficient numbers and had sufficient 
skill to do the painters’ work in their spare hours. 
The supposition is highly improbable ; but, if it were 
true, the painters should have our respectful sym- 
pathy and as little denunciation as possible. 

At the worst, then, the painters’ offence is a touch 
of nature that makes most of us kin. Every man of 
us resents the amateur’s assumption that he can do 
our work as well as we can do it ourselves, and if it 
comes to bidding against us in the market for our 
fees and our emoluments, we take such steps to stop 
it as we can, within the law. That is an instruc- 
tive exercise of our personal rights which it is not 
expedient to stop by special legislation, unless it 
becomes a positive tyranny. The man so inimitably 
described by Plato, who claims to do everything and 
imitates everybody, is still the most justly suspected 
character in the world. If only to preserve our self- 
respect, we are bound to resist bim, for his triumph 
means the collapse of that last little human vanity 
which tempts us to think ourselves experts, each in 
his own sphere. If the stableman can do our work, 
why should we spend our lives on it ? 








THE SENSE OF SMELL. 





A the chilly abstracts of wisdom which 

Bacon chose to style his “ Essaies” there are 
just two which bring us close to the great and 
humane, but too human, statesman and philosopher. 
In one he plans the house, in the other he lays out 
the garden that his soul would desire; and the pair 
afford a strange contrast to modern imaginations of 
magnificent and homely aspirations. The house, or 
palace rather, is such as a railway king or brewer 
might pay for nowadays, but would be hard set to 
procure, for want of an Inigo Jones to design it. 
The garden, on the other hand, is spacious enough 
indeed—thirty acres of ground; but what modern 
gardener in a country squire’s employment would 
not scoff at its products! Here is no talk of hothouse 
plants, of fifty-guinea orchids, and the rest; you have 
not even the ixias, the begonias, calceolarias, pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias, chrysanthemums, and all the 
commonplaces of modern horticulture ; beautiful 
flowers with hideous names— beautiful and scentless. 
Bacon’s pleasance would be no better than a kitchen 
garden nowadays; the flowers he mentions have for 
the most part been flowers since Adam delved; and 
he is not above reckoning the blossom of the fruit 
trees among the beauties of his flower garden. In 
the list of blooms for every season which follow 
each other “ in the Royall ordering of Gardens,” pear, 
plum and apple are duly recorded. It must be allowed 
that in the autumn months his flower garden fails 
him, and he has to fall back chiefly on fruit to pro- 
duce what he calls “ Ver perpetuum”—meaning, as 
Virgil meant too, an unbroken succession of growth 
and loveliness. One may readily imagine with what 
delight and wonder he would have beheld September 
in a modern garden, with its dahlias, chry- 
santhemums, and Japanese anemones; yet it is the 
old flowers, the flowers of his growing, that sweeten 
the year to us, and not the new creations—* Nature’s 
bastards.” There is scarcely a flower he names that 
is scentless and scarcely one fragrant—except sweet- 
pea—that is not in his garden. 

He refines upon the matter even. “And because 
the Breath of Flowers is farre sweeter in the aire 
(where it comes and goes like the Warbling of 
Musick) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit for that delight than to know what be the 
Flowers and Plants that do best perfume the Aire.” 
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Roses, damask and red, are “fast flowers of their 
smell, and do not readily diffuse them; yea, though 
it be in a morning’s dew.” Bay and rosemary are 
little better; but sweetest of all in the air is the 
violet, “and specially the double white violet,” the 
blue-veined flower that Perdita likens to the lids of 
Juno’s eyes. Next is the musk-rose or moss-rose, 
which you will only find now in rare cottage- 
gardens or amongst ignorant and old-fashioned 
people. The heavy-headed monsters of the shows 
have often not more scent than the artificial flowers 
from which it is so hard to distinguish them. 

Sweet-briar, wallflowers, and pinks are there, of 
course; but he adds two odours that few people 
would think of: “Strawberry leaves, dying, which 
yield a most Excellent Cordial! smell;” and “the 
Flower of the Vines. It is a little dust, like the dust 
of a Bent, which grows upon the Chester in the First 
comming forth.” Honeysuckle must be “ somewhat 
afar off;” the heady scent of the mayblossom he 
tacitly excludes. Bean flowers alone are too humble 
for his garden: “of them I speake not, because they 
are Field Flowers.” But in addition to the flowers 
proper you are to set “whole allies” of “ biornet, 
wild thyme, and water mints,”“which “ perfume the 
aire most delightful), being Trodden upon and 
Crushed.” How fresh and sweet it all is! How 
unlike the odourless expanses of a modern garden, 
with its beds laid out to look like Brussels carpets, 
and its glaring contrasts of geranium and lobelia! 
Surely the gardeners are on a wrong tack. Why 
garden to the eye only? Have we not noses as well 
as our ancestors ? 

That is just the question. Certainly, by com- 
parison with other civilisations, we neglect the sense 
of smell. Scents for the person have gone out of 
favour, except in the most exquisite society of 
Ouida’s novels. Very likely the flowers for a dinner- 
party may cost as much as the wine; but we have 
come far from the days when Horace invited Virgil 
to club for a dinner, and offered to furnish a cask of 
wine against a casket of nard. Spikenard is a hard 
ordeal for European noses, scarcely more acceptable 
than the “spicy garlic smells" of Mr. Kipling’s 
East. But it would take a deal of any unguent to 
draw a cask, were it only of Marsala, from the cellars 
of a London Sulpicius. Indeed, it seems to us the 
faintest and least palpable of pleasures to gratify the 
sense of smell; yet the Romans, who were of all 
peoples perhaps the most prone to this indulgence, 
were gross livers and gross feeders. Horace complains 
that olive groves were going out of cultivation, 
replaced by violet beds and all manner of nosegays ; 
‘ and those were the days when wild boar, well hung, 
was counted a delicacy. Odours, indeed, are neces- 


sary when — putet aper—a boar is on the board. - 


Whatever be the cause, indoor scents have gone out 
of fashion, almost outof repute. To smell of nothing 
is, perhaps, a room’s highest excellence—unless it be 
of mignonette. But out of doors there can be no 
pleasure more refined than the sweet breath of 
nature, and clearly we do not care so much 
about it as Bacon did. Why not? Is tobacco 
to blame? It looks like it, we must say. The 
nose, after a pipe, is not good for much more 
than to detect an escape of gas or the presence 
of a brickfield in the neighbourhood ; and there must 
result from the habit a general deadening of the 
sense of smell. Perhaps the loss is not so great 
after all; it might even be plausibly argued that 
dwellers in towns would positively gain by disestab- 
lishing the olfactory nerves. There is so little 
pleasure conveyed by them; so much that causes 
the smeller to blaspheme. And it is certainly not 
through this sense that we gain enjoyment from the 
pipe. Except for the first whiff or two, no man 
smells his own tobacco, and very few like to smell 
their neighbour's. There are, of course, Turkish 
growths that carry a perfume in the mention; but 
you must go to the East to get them—neither for 
price nor prayer are they in this land obtainable. 
At all events, the pleasures of smell seem decidedly 








on the decline; and we are much mistaken if this 
may not fairly be set down in the indictment against 
My Lady Nicotine; but probably a jury of Londoners 
would assess the damage to humanity at a very low 
figure. 

Still the matter is worth thinking over. Why 
not plant alleys of thyme hedged about with sweet- 
briar? The answer is, Because your gardener would 
not let you. You cannot exhibit a scent in the local 
flower-show, and the modern gardener is part scien- 
tist, part prize-hunter, and wholly autocrat. Yet to 
plant a few great tangles of sweet-briar in Hyde 
Park would be a ready way of spreading poetry 
broadcast with every waft of the summer winds; 
for there is no other sense so strong to conjure 
up images by the natural magic of associa- 
tion as that of smell. The scent of the gorse, 
the sea’s salt breath, the fresh exhalations 
of new-ploughed land, make a man realise he is in 
the country, and give him country thoughts as 
hardly even the music of birds can do. Particular 
odours recall with great vividness particular scenes ; 
a gentleman who had been brought up as a child in the 
West Indies could not pass a sugar-factory in grimy 
English towns without a sudden vision of blacks 
working on the plantation in a glare of sunlight. 
Probably, indeed, in our whole conscious experience 
we owe more to our noses than we are aware. 
“Unconscious cerebration” is a terrible name for 
a very simple fact. A laurel leaf is visible (to 
good eyes) at a hundred yards, but its colour is 
not distinguishable; a laurel bush at the same 
distance shows green—we can perceive the accu- 
nulated result of numerous slight impressions, each 
of which is singly indistinguishable. Exactly in 
the same way the nose perceives a crowd, though not 
(as a rule) the individual. However unpleasant the 
fact looks when crudely stated, each of us emits a 
smell by which he can he distinguished or recognised. 
Are we not obscurely conscious of what our dogs feel 
distinctly? May not instinctive preferences or 
repugnances be partially accounted for thus? 
Language is deficient on this point, just as the 
vocabulary of Homer is short of words to express 
colour. Possibly, in the course of ages, the science 
and the terminology of the subject may develop side 
by side. Our remote descendants may explore the 
affinities of perfume and invite each other. to a 
concert of odours—why not? The tendency, 
doubtless, is at present in the other direction ; the 
sense of smell is much more acute in savages than 
in civilised people. So, however, is their sense of 
hearing, yet their musical perceptions are not on'a 
level with ours. It does not follow because the sense 
of smell has lost its intensity that it is incapable of 
sesthetic education. 








THE DRAMA. 





“CLAUDE DUVAL.” 


TENDHAL'S advice to his sister, “ Interroge-toi 
quand tu ris,” was a counsel of perfection. At 

any rate, I should like to know how Stendhal’s 
sister would have set about the task, had she been 
so fortunate as to be a contemporary of Mr. Arthur 
Roberts. It is impossible not to laugh at the 
absurdities of this humorist; it is not only possible 
but easy to be unable to say precisely why you 
laugh. He is not a wit; he deals neither in paradox 
nor in epigram. He has not even the comic mask— 
that face which has been the fortune of many a 
lesser droll. And the character-type of which all 
his impersonations are successive variants—the type 
of dashing, knowing, free-handed “Johnny,” the 
pattern of all the Idle Apprentices and the hero 
of all the Doll Tearsheets—is not comic in what 
Elia would have called its “ quiddity.” To 
understand this typical person you need ‘a 
familiarity with the slang of the day, with the 
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technicalities of the racecourse and the gaming- 
table, which many of us have failed to acquire. 
There is much talk of “mugs” and “spoofing” 
and “playing coddem” and “taking the knock” 
(or is it “the cake” ?—perhaps both), and other 
esoteric matters, It must, you feel, be very difficult 
to become a “Johnny”; the mere vocabulary is no 
trifle. And though his idealisation of this character 
has no doubt brought Mr. Arthur Roberts a crowd 
of admirers who do their best to realise the 
character in their own persons, it is not for this 
that the world at large goes to him for its amuse- 
ment. For what, then? Chiefly, I think, for his 
power of fantasticating the solemnities, or, it may 
be, the banalities, of life. A stroke of whimsical 
fancy, of sudden incongruity between mood and 
moment, deed and occasion—and lo! what has 
seemed serious, or merely commonplace, becomes 
enormously, outrageously absurd. Take, for instance, 
Mr. Roberts's trick of invention in what is known as 
“ stage business.” Claude Duval and his followers 
are trapped by a detective—Sherlock Holmes- 
Spotter-—-and a posse of policemen. The high- 
Wayman sees that a fight is inevitable; but he 
has not yet danced his minuet—Claude Duval’s 
famous minuet-—-with the lady he has robbed. So 
he calls a truce. Well, you say, there is nothing 
very funny in that? No; but at the word “truce” 
Mr. Roberts whips a miniature white flag out of his 
coat-pocket, waves it with matter-of-fact gravity, 
and you burst intolaughter. Later on, the detective 
discharges every chamber of his revolver at the 
highwayman’s breast, and at every shot Mr. Roberts 
recoils as though struck. He opens his waistcoat in 
quiet triumph—it is labelled “ bullet-proof.” Why 
you should laugh at this allusion to Herr Dowe and 
the Maxim cuirass, you hardly know; but laugh you 
do. Claude escapes in a balloon. That, to be sure, 
is not in itself a ludicrous incident. But as the 
balloon ascends Mr. Roberts, suddenly assuming an 
air of brisk attention to business, lets fall from it 
a shower of handbills, and this unexpected applica- 
tion of a common advertising device to the escape 
of a highwayman, sets you laughing once more. You 
laugh because Mr. Roberts takes the ordinary inci- 
dents of your daily life, the familiar spectacles of 
the kerbstone and the omnibus-top, and, as I have 
said, fantasticates them. And note that this implies 
another gift than fantasy ; it implies no small faculty 
of observation. For instance, you or I may know 
more or less vaguely how the young man at Whiteley’s 
or Shoolbred’s goes through the business of selling a 
lady some dress material; but Mr. Roberts knows 
this business in every detail, and gives a life-like 
imitation of the young man—rapidly measuring the 
yards on the edge of the counter, piling up the stuffs 
in alluring folds, crying “forward, please,” and 


“sign.” He points out that the material is so rich 
that it stands by itself. So much for minute obser- 
vation. He adds, with a smirk—“ And we have 


some, a little dearer, which walks.” There you have 
the touch of fantasy. Of the same kind are Mr. 
Roberts's imitations of a barmaid flirting, of an 
operatic tenor, of a French café-concert singer. The 
point of these things is to be found, not so much 
in their extravagant drollery, but in the sense 
that, with all the extravagance, the real thing 
has been closely observed and skilfully repro- 
duced. You have the pleasure of recognition. 
This faculty of minute observation, which is the 
basis of so much of Mr. Arthur Roberts's power to 
amuse, is not common with our drolls. The late 
Fred Leslie had it, perhaps in an even higher degree. 
Mr. Willie Edouin has it to some extent. But others, 
grotesque enough on other counts, have it not at all. 
You will not find it, for instance, in Mr. Harry 
Monkhouse or in Mr. Paulton, or—to mention a 
slightly different order of comedian—in Mr. Lionel 
Brough, or in Mr. J. L. Toole. These are dependent 
on themselves for their fun, on some queer trick of 
voice or gesture or facial expression. I should be 
sorry to disparage their laughter-provoking powers. 












But I confess to a preference for the fun of Mr. 
Arthur Roberts and the little band of observers— 
men for whom, as Théophile Gautier said of himself, 
“Le monde visible existe.” And, to complete this 
hasty analysis of Mr. Roberts’s humour, one may 
say that it is good-natured, alert, light, dry, in 
sharp contrast to the malicious, or phlegmatic, or 
ponderous, or unctuous humour supplied by his 
chief rivals. In sum, he is a droll who works rather 
in the region of ideas, bright, quaint, incongruous, 
than in that of physical effects, grins, facial play, 
queer postures and movements. So much the better. 
One can laugh at him without any disrespect to one’s 
intelligence. 

About the new burlesque of Claude Duval, apart 
from Mr. Roberts's share in it, there is little to be said. 
The “ book,” by Messrs. Frederic Bowyer and Payne 
Nunn, is below even the usual level of such produc- 
tions ; the music, by Messrs. John Crook and Lionel 
Monckton, rather above it. Miss Marie Hilton has a 
voice, and knows how to use it; and three gentlemen 
of the cast, Messrs. Fitzroy Morgan, H. O. Clarey, 
and C. E. Stevens—all new to London audiences, I 
think—show, in their several ways, no little talent 
for agreeable fooling. The singing of the chorus is 
only so-so, and the dancing only stants « — 








“OTTEN BROTHERS, BOSTON.” 





“ “4 AWD, let me be a villain!” 

W The sudden cry rose, ceased, then hung 
echoing, reverberating, on the great hush which 
followed. 

The compositors’ room that afternoon was as a 
furnace; the air was fetid with the breaths of 
many youths and the dyes of their several suitings ; 
in the ears thrummed ever the hum and drone of 
the machinery hard by; through the wide, curtain- 
less windows glared the August sun, its fierceness 
only tempered by the dust which grimed the panes. 
Before their several benches sat youths with pallid 
faces and damp hair, their fingers trembling among 
the shining types as they strove to be honest even 
in the face of this demoralising temperature. 

But one youth strove no longer. With his arms 
outspread upon his bench and his head pressed hard 
upon them, he broke from habit, and recked not of 
consequences; the “ copy” lay crumpled in his hot 
hands, and its chance of publicity died out for 
ever. What did it matter? The public would 
not cavil over the non-report of a common thievery ; 
it needed something of greater import or more de- 
lectable interest, something better or something 
worse, to dimple its cheeks or furrow its brow in 
heat such as this. 

“At the City police court John Otten, 16, was 
charged with stealing——” 

This much had Timothy Otten read when he 
turned his face from duty and thought of sinful 
things. Why was John Otten a young villain? or 
why was Timothy Otten not so? Why does not 
love check crime ; or why do criminals inspire love ? 

“If I did’n care! If on'y I did’n care!” moaned 
Timothy, beneath his breath, as his temples throbbed 
upon his wrists. “If on’y he was’n so lovin’, or if 
on’y I was’n such a fool as to feel it! I would’n 
mind then; I'd cast ’im off, or I'd What's the 
good of Bible classes? What's the good of bein’ a 
Christyan? What's the good of bein’ respecktable ? 
It don’t stop feelin’s; it on’y stings ’em.” 

Thus Timothy Otten, aged seventeen, turned 
upon his old convictions and argued against them, as 
his heart squirmed and struggled inside him between 
his great love for John, his brother, and his great ad- 
miration of his God, coupled with that instinctive 
desire for respectability to which he had cleaved 
so long. Then, after a long, motionless pause, his 
love for John rose uppermost, and he broke forth 
into that prayer to the God with whom he had sided 
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so consistently—that great, yearning, imploring 
prayer: “ Gawd, let me be a villain!” 

As the words rose and echoed, the pallid youths 
round about him raised their eyes from their work 
in mute amazement. But Timothy cared for nothing 
now: he was going to throw in his lot with John, his 
brother ; so he rose from his bench, he left his work, 
and he walked out of that stifling room for ever. If 
his heart was to burst, he preferred that it should 
burst upon an ampler stage. 

Early that evening Timothy Otten dressed himself 
in his best clothes—that pepper-and-salt suit, the 
knees of which bagged more from reverence than 
from wear; he took his savings from the corner of 
his box ; he flung his Bible and his hymn-book in the 
empty space; he walked forth from the lodgings 
which had been his only home, and he did not pay 
his landlady. 

For fourteen days, in a strange corner of that 
teeming English city, Timothy Otten sinned with 
all that ease and unswerving determination which 
are the attributes of converts. For fourteen days 
he panted through eighteen hot, waking hours of 
villainy in each, and tossed feverishly throughout the 
remainder, as he lay on his squalid bed in his squalid 
room and thought ordreamedof John. On thefifteenth 
morning he stood, haggard and dishevelled, outside 
the prison gates. As yet the sun was young and 
merciful, dallying awhile with that fierce strength 
which lay in his glowing face ; the sky was rosy and 
fresh for just this hour after that time of sultry 
dimness called a summer night and before that time 
of glaring weariness known as a summer day; and 
the high, grimy wall against which Timothy leaned 
was flushed by the rays as with a blush of juvenes- 
cence. Then from the prison gates came forth John 
Otten, glinting shamefacedly to right and to left as 
he advanced into the common world again. 

“John!” 

“Timothy!” 

Timothy did not stretch forth his hand to his 
brother, and John held his own hands back in 
shame; but he noted this first sign of condemnation, 
and his young face hardened. 

“ John, what are ye goin’ ter do now?” 

“T’'m goin’ ter the devil,” muttered John sullenly. 

Then did Timothy hold forth his hand, and his 
face grew glad. “ That's right, John,” he cried ; “ we'll 
go tergether.” 

John started back as if struck in the mouth. 
“ What—what d’yer mean ?” he questioned amazedly 
as he gazed upon his brother as wpon one demented. 

“ John,” replied Timothy slowly and deliberately, 
* ye’ve been a villain—ye know yer ‘ave. 

John’s face hardened again, but Timothy went on, 
unnoticing: “ Ever since I come away from mother's 
grave, feelin’ glad she was underground an’ 
safe from doin’ any more wickedness, I've struv to 
keep yer straight, an’ ye would’n be kep. I've 
wosshipped ye, John, an’ ye’ve bin lovin’ ter me ; but 
there’s bin somethin’ inside ye that’s forced ye ter be 
a villain—there’s no denyin’ it—an’ it's come between 
us. I’ve always cared fer ye, an’ ye’ve always cared 
fer me; but ye did’n care enough to keep straight, 
an’ the wickedness has always come between us. It 
ain’t goin’ ter come between us again—I've done with 
keepin’ straight. I've done with tryin’ to drag ye 
over ter me: you're strongest, an’ I'm come over ter 
ye. I'm goin’ ter be a villain too,” 

John turned an ugly grey colour as he listened, 
and his shame lost itself in anxiety. He had come 
forth from those prison gates full of a desperate 
humiliation ; he had found his brother, all dishevelled 
and haggard—from grief and sympathy, he egotistic- 
ally imagined—waiting for him there, and the sight 
had goaded him with a pang of mingled remorse 
and anger to utter his threat of devilry. But he 
had been wrong, he had mistaken everything, and 


-the truth was the worst of all. 


“ You're talking lies, Tim,” he half-implored. 
“No,” declared Timothy, with a knowing smile, 
more unbearable to John’s eyes than any tears; “ no, 





John, we're goin’ ter stick tergether from this moment, 
through life an’ kingdom come. I’ve bin drinkin’, 
an’ bettin’, an’ lyin’, an’ thievin’ hard for fourteen 
days ; an’ now we can start fair.” 

And this was Timothy Otten! John had always 
been so proud of Timothy; he had so plumed him- 
self upon Timothy’s respectability; he had been 
so pleased to brag of Timothy’s superiority when 
carousing with his own equals, as if to say: “Of 
course I am a desperate character ; but I Anow what 
is right. I am accustomed to something better than 
this; my brother Tim, ete....” But now—the 
rock of support was gone; the Tim to whom he had 
ever gone when danger threatened was no longer 
able to promise safety ; he was a villain also; and 
but an unreliable villain, from his very newness at 
the game. John felt sick and giddy-headed; the 
burst of rioting which he had promised himself, the 
desperation he considered excusable, and from which 
Tim should have endeavoured to coax him even while 
he admitted the excusability, appeared in a different 
light now ; there was no one to remonstrate, no one to 
implore him to resist his natural recklessness ; he was 
as a rudderless ship on a stormy sea, and the lifeboat 
upon which he had depended for his safety was 
but another rudderless boat by his side, and a boat 
for which he found he had a loving anxiety—the 
safety of which he most earnestly desired. 

“Come along an’ ‘ave a drink,” cried Timothy 
hilariously ; and, gripping John by the arm, he led 
him away from those staring prison walls. 

“ How—how did yer know—about me?” asked 
John at last. 

“Know? why, I knowed it sooner than most 
people. I had to set yer up in type, to send 
yer name out to be read by everyone as had his 
penny to spend on ‘ daily news’; but I didn’t do it; 
no, it never got into our paper that day, at any 
rate; but twas the sight of yer name that turned 
my ‘abits.” 

John flushed, a great shame lay within him ; his 
heart turned small and watery behind his ribs, and 
his shoulders drooped with his humiliation. 

“Come, ere y’ are,” cried Tim, “ choose yer choice ; 
I'll stand,” and he dragged John into a bar. 

But the sight of Timothy, erst his Mentor, erst the 
Sunday scholar, erst the remnant of his family’s 
respectability, sickened John ; he could not drink, he 
could only stand by, shifting his feet and squirm- 
ing as he listened to Timothy’s reckless talk with 
the bystanders. It was a ghastly sight. Then they 
walked home—home to Timothy’s new lodgings; 
and life looked very grey to John’s eyes. That 
evening Timothy went forth again to his new walk 
in life; but John still sat on the edge of the bed as 
he had sat when first he had entered the room, and 
lived through much pain. To be a villain is one 
thing—in some kindly lights indeed the character 
has been known to appear somewhat fine and 
daring—but to be responsible for the making of 
another villain and to see the full ugliness of his 
ways is a soul-shuddering experience—and John 
was undergoing it. 

Shortly before midnight Tim came back, but his 
tongue was incapable of mastering the intricacies 
of the English language, so after much perseverance 
in the matter he lay down and slept heavily. John 
did not sleep at all. There was a solid block of pain 
to be lived through, and he lived through it; there 
was a sacrifice to be made, and by time the morning 
sun was again hanging hot in the sky he had 
determined to make it. Irreverent it may be to style 
as “sacrifice” the giving up of villainy, but now it 
seemed the right word to use. For hours John sat 
there in that close unfamiliar room waiting for 
Timothy to wake; and the sacrifice which had 
glowed with some noble and alluring tints at dawn, 
looked less inviting as the garish daylight showed 
up its gloomy colouring ; but as John felt the weak- 
ness creeping over him he looked at Timothy in his 
sleep, and the sight was a cure. . 
At length Timothy moved, then slept again, then 
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stirred, then dozed, then roused himself. “ Beastly 
headache! What's time?” he asked in sleepy 
accents. 

But for trivialities John was not prepared ; he was 
strung for a great sacrifice, but for lesser things he 
had remaining no strength; so he answered nothing. 
Then did Timothy open his eyes and look at his 
brother long and thoughtfully; and then did John, 
standing beside the bed and looking down upon 
Timothy, open his lips and say his say. 

“ Tim—I’m goin’ ter drop all this.” 

Tim rose on his elbow and stared as amazedly as 
was possible with his aching eyeballs, “‘ What d’yer 
mean ?”’ he questioned hastily. 

“I’m goin’ ter slope out of this an’ start fresh.” 

Tim still gazed at his brother, but words did not 
come at once. For fourteen or fifteen years he had 
listened to and trusted in John’s protestations of 
amendment, from the baby sob “I will be dood, 
Timmy ; oh, Timmy, I will be dood!” to the youth's 
last remorseful promise, “I'll never be such a fool 
again, Tim, old chap. I swear I never will,” each 
protest being of about equal value. But this strange, 
quiet mood, Tim had never seen before; it was new 
to him and therefore astonishing. 

“You’m goin’ ter give up bettin’ an’—— 

“Yes,” said John hastily, “I am.” 

* An’ jist when I'd thrown in my lot with yours, 
an’ given up ev’rythin’ to be with you!” cried Tim, 
aghast. 

“ Dyer like it?” questioned John. 

“TI should grow to it in time,” returned Tim, 
wearily, as he laid his heavy head back again on the 
pillow. 

John was sixteen; he had done much wickedness, 
and he had been guilty of great stupidity, but the 
sight of Timothy in the character of villain killed 
many vices by the very shock, and a great strength 
came to him at this moment when, for the first time, 
the lead was forced upon him. 

“I'm goin’ ter live honest,” he said slowly, “ an’ 
you'd better stick by me same as ye’ve always done ; 
ye’d never make a out-an’-out blaggard; ye'd git 
sick of it when ‘twas too late ter go back.” 

“Tis too late now,” cried Timothy. 

“How much ‘ave yer got?” asked John, with 
seeming irrelevance. : 

“ A hull heap there in me pocket; count it out.” 

So John counted it. “I'm no good ’ere in this 
country after that blessed fourteen days,” he said 
flushing ; “ we'll cut.” 

And Timothy lay with closed eyes and throbbing 
temples, and had no spirit for dissent. 

So within the week Timothy and John Otten 
“eut.” From that great sultry, teeming city of 
wealth and sin and grime and commerce, they sailed 
away over the glaring waste of waters to a new life 
in a new world. And “Gawd let us keep straight,” 
prayed Timothy Otten, as he stood on deck and 
looked his last on English shores. 


. 2] 


“Otten Brothers, Boston —ladling out their 
money again over the city buildings,” quoth the 
well-fed editor of the News. “Those American 
fellows can be munificent when they choose— 
English name though, rather. Always reminds me 
of that poor lad who walked away from our office 
and was never heard of again—fever—sunstroke— 
or something——-. A common name in these parts.” 


LILIAN QUILLER COUCH. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“BRITISH INTERESTS IN SIAM.” 


Srr,—In connection with the issues raised by your article of 
last week, “The Press and the Peace,” [ have noticed that, 
although some sections of the Press are certainly guilty of stir- 
ring up ill-feeling between nations, yet there are other agencies 
at. work that cannot be absolved from responsibility. 

From a report in the Croydon Advertiser of Saturday last of 


a meeting of the local Chamber of Commerce I have extracted 
the following :— 


A letter was read from the London Chamber calling attention to the 
grave peril threatening British commercial interests in Siam, owing to the 
intrigues of the French, and pointing out that the occupation of Siam by 
France will mean a loss to the traders of this country of an enormous 
market which is even now worth several millions a year. The Hon. 
Secretary said that although it might appear at the first blush that this 
question was somewhat slenderly connected with the affairs of Croydon, 
it was, nevertheless, a fact that there were several families in the borough 
who were directly interested in the maintenance of our markets in the 
Far East; and, if our trade with Siam were to be ruined, these families 
would have so much the less to spend in Croydon. Onthe motion of Mr, 
Lillico, it was decided to write to the London Chamber asking that body 
to indicate in what way this Chamber could be of use in the matter, and 
undertaking to support any course of action that would tend to prevent 
the loss of so valuable a market. 

The significance of this will be easily seen: it means simply 
that the London Chamber of Commerce is doing its best to 
manufacture public opinion. Not that that is any unusual 
occupation: we are all of us, more or less, fostering what we 
eall “ healthy opinions”; but it may be as well to discount thus 
early for what they are really worth the numerous resolutions 
with which the Chamber of Commerce will soon be in a position 
to attempt to force the hand of the Foreign Office. 

It is somewhat questionable whether the honest indignation 
that pervades the last paragraph of the above report will be re- 
produced in the stereotyped resolution that will doubtless be 
passed in due course.—Y ours faithfully, 


Croydon. Gro. C. CARLEY. 








INARTICULATE. 





’TTVWAS given to conceal the thought, 
This tongue of ours, the cynics say ; 
And I have found the proverb taught 
Come truer every day. 


Poor tongue, condemned to so conceal 
The thoughts it vainly strives to show, 
The wants it struggles to reveal 
But none shall ever know! 


The longed-for meeting comes at last, 
The meeting prayed-for half a year, 

The meeting that will join the past 
In half an hour is here! 


The golden opportunity 
Of speaking truth before her face ; 
And stumbling outward falls the lie 
Of cursed commonplace. 


And as that priceless half-hour flies 
Helpless I watch the shadows come, 
The disappointment in her eyes 
That man should be so dumb. 


And so, ’tis gone. She is too good 
To mock my sullen-sad dismay ; 
But how can that make understood 

The things I had to say ? 


I longed to talk of life, and draw 
New inspiration from her lips— 
And I have asked her if she saw 


The Annular Eclipse! granny HeEwiIrtt. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





ON THE GREAT HEART OF THE PUBLIC. 


OBSERVE that this hoary friend of ours has 

been taking his annual outing in September. 
Thanks to the German Emperor and the new head of 
the House of Orleans, he has had the opportunity of 
a stroll through the public press, arm in arm with 
his old crony and adversary, the Divine Right of 
Kings. And the two have gone once more a-roaming 
by the light of the moon, to revisit the glimpses of 
the Sea Serpent, and drop a tear, perchance, on the 
graves of the Thin End of the Wedge and the Stake 
in the Country. You know the unhappy story !— 
how the Wedge drove its thin end into the Stake, 
with fatal results: and how it died of grief and was 





buried at the cross-roads with the Stake in its thick 
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end! It is a pathetic tale, and the Great Heart of the 
Public can always be trusted to discriminate true 
pathos from false. 


It was Mr. G. B. Burgin, in the September number 
of the Jdler, who gave the Great Heart its oppor- 
tunity this time--unwittingly, I am sure; for Mr. 
Burgin, when he thinks for himself (as he usually 
does), writes sound sense and capital English. But 
he went and interviewed some of our novelists on 
the value of criticism, and in the course of this 
adventure he found himself in the company of Miss 
Marie Corelli, who “idealised the subject by the 
poetic manner in which she mingled tea and criticism 
together.” Miss Corelli said (according to Mr. Burgin) 
that if she could conscientiously realise the existence 
of any “reviewer,” strictly speaking, she would be 
very glad to express an honest and respectful opinion 
concerning them. But there are none. She did not 
speak at all from personal feeling, because, as far as 
personal feeling goes, she has entirely ceased to care 
about criticism, finding it has no effect whatever on 
the public mind. She is told that it is everywhere 
acknowledged that never did a book get more un- 
justly maligned and wilfully misrepresented than a 
novel of hers called “ Barabbas.” But what of it? 
The public retaliated by sending Miss Corelli enthu- 
siastic letters enough “to fill a fair-sized travelling 
trunk,” and by rushing continuously to buy the 
book. So Miss Corelli is rather amused than wrath- 
ful with her critics, and believes in the Great Heart, 
or (as she prefers to put it) the Great Brain, of the 
Public—the “ analytical and fastidious public,” says 
Miss Corelli. 


“T think,” continued Miss Corelli, “ authors do not 
sufficiently bear in mind the important fact that, in 
this age of ours, the public thinks for itself much 
more extensively than we give it credit for. Itisa 
cultured public, and its great brain is fully capable 
of deciding things. It rathgr objects to be treated 
like a child and told ‘what to read and what to 
avoid’; and, moreover, we must not fail to note that 
it mistrusts criticism generally, and seldom reads 
‘reviews. And why? Simply because it recognises 
the existence of ‘logrolling.’ It is perfectly aware, 
for instance, that Mr. Theodore Watts is logroller- 
in-chief to Mr. Swinburne; that Mr. Le Gallienne 
‘rolls’ greatly for Mr. Norman Gale; and that 
Mr. Andrew Lang tumbles his logs along over every- 
thing for as many as his humour fits.” (I don’t 
know the proportion of tea to criticism in all this; 
but Miss Corelli can hardly be said to “ idealise the 
subject” here.) “... The public is the supreme 
critic ; and though it does not write in the Quarterly 
or the Nineteenth Century, it thinks and talks 
independently of everything and everybody, and on 
its thought and word alone depends the fate of any 
piece of literature.” 


Then Mr. Burgin called on Mr. Hall Caine, who 
“had just finished breakfast.” Mr. Hall Caine gave 
reasons which compelled him to believe that “ for 
good or bad, criticism is a tremendous force”: but 
he, too, confessed that in his opinion the public is 
the “ultimate critic.” ‘It often happens that the 
public takes books on trust from the professed 
guides of literature, but if the books are not right, 
it drops them.” And he proceeded to make an 
observation, with which we may most cordially 
agree. “I am feeling,” he said, “ increasingly, day 
by day, that rightness in imaginative writing is 
more important than subject, or style, or anything 
else. If a story is right in its theme, and the evolu- 
tion of its theme, it will live; if it is not right, it 
will die, whatever its secondary literary qualities.” 


I say that we may agree with this most cordially : 
and it need not cost us much to own that the public 
is the “ ultimate critic,’ if we mean no more than 
this, that, since the public holds the purse, it rests 
ultimately with the public to buy, or neglect to buy, 
an author's books. That, surely, is obvious enough 
without the aid of fine language. But if Mr. Hall 
Caine means that the public, without instruction 








from its betters, is the best judge of a book; if he 
consents with Miss Corelli that the general public is 
a cultured public with a great brain, and by the 
exercise of that great brain approves itself an 
infallible judge of the rightness or wrongness 
of a book, then I would respectfully ask for 


evidence. The poets and critics of his time 
united in praising Campion as a writer of lyrics: 
the great brain and heart of the public neglected 
him utterly for three centuries: then a scholar and 
critic arose and persuaded the public that Campion 
was a great lyrical writer: and now the public 
accepts him as such. Shall we say, then, the great 
heart of the public is the “ultimate judge” of 
Campion’s lyrics? Perhaps: but we might as well 
praise for his cleanliness a boy who has been held 
under the pump. When Martin Farquhar Tupper 
wrote, the great heart of the public expanded towards 
him at once. The public bought his effusions by 
the thousand. Gradually the small voice of skilled 
criticism made itself heard, and the public grew 
ashamed of itself; and, at length, laughed at 
Tupper. Shall we, then, call the public the ultimate 
judge of Tupper? Perhaps: but we might as well 
praise the continence of a man who disrelishes 
drink on the morning after a drunken fit. 


The proposition that the Man in the Street is a 
better judge of literature than the Critic—the man 
who knows little than the man who knows more— 
wears (to my mind, at least) a slightly imbecile air 
on the face of it. It also appears to me that people 
are either confusing thought or misusing language 
when they confer the title of “supreme critic” on 
the last person to be persuaded. And, again, what is 
the “ public?” I gather that Miss Corelli’s story of 
“Barabbas” has had an immense popular success. 
But so, I believe, has the “‘ Deadwood Dick” series 
of penny dreadfuls. And the gifted author of 
“Deadwood Dick” may console himself (as I dare- 
say he does) for the neglect of the critics by the 
thought that the Great Brain of the Public is the 
supreme judge of literature. But obviously he and 
Miss Corelli will not have the same Public in their 
mind. If for “the Great Brain of the Public” we 
substitute “the Great Brain of that Part of the 
Public which subscribes to Mudie’s,” we may lose 
something of impressiveness, but we shall at least 
know what we are talking about. 


Asa mere matter of fact, we know well enough 
how this Great Brain, this Supreme Critic, behaves 
when left to its uninstructed self. We have seen, 
for instance, in what a flatter of curiosity it runs for 
the roman 4 clef—that compound of treachery and 
vulgarity which demands that its compounder shall 
be no gentleman as well as no artist. I have a new 
and anonymous book of this species before me at 
this moment—‘“ The Green Carnation” (London: 
Heinemann)—and predict for it exactly that suc- 
cess which has waited on its predecessors. Itself 
anonymous, it has this special claim on popular 
favour—that it insults distinguished living people 
by name. The Great Heart of the Public should go 
forth to it without delay. A. F @ @. 








REVIEWS. 


—- 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
Lire or St. Francis or Assist. By Paul Sabatier. 
Translated by Louisa Seymour Houghton, London ¢ 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


: ERE is a provoking translation of a volume 

which deserved to be handsomely dealt with in 
English. M. Sabatier, whom we may perhaps de- 
scribe as a pupil of Ernest Renan, has taken the 
splendid subject of Francis of Assisi for his theme, 
and with most careful and accurate study has 
prepared a canvas on which to paint that heroic 
life. In the original there is, doubtless,a mannerism 
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which, to the severe English feeling, would be 
better away. We do not admire rhapsodic flights, 
or set attitudes, or the pouring out of heart, so 
natural to modern French. It gives the large Italian 
drawing a certain prettiness, an air of mignardise 
and make-up, that we could well spare. Neverthe- 
less, M. Sabatier is not only interesting, but solid 
and serious. He belongs to the comparatively small 
group of French writers who, though not orthodox, 
would fain hold by religion; if in some respects a 
freethinker, he is not at all a materialist. Into the 
spiritual questions of the thirteenth century—so 
like and so unlike those of our own time—he can 
throw himself with insight and sympathy. And his 
painstaking in the matter of documents is as 
remarkable as it is successful. The curious, wide- 
scattered, and complex literature which has grown 
up round the memory of St. Francis and the 
Franciscans, M. Sabatier has followed back to the 
manuscripts, has weighed and sifted with the 
patience of a German or a Benedictine, and has 
judiciously tabulated for the general student. His 
book is well written, clearly, cogently, and with 
no more than the inevitable bias of a man who 
guides himself by conscientious views. But the 
translation is by no means what it ought to be. The 
lady to whom we are indebted for it has been at the 
pains of learning French. What we must regret is 
that she has not thought it worth her while to look 
twice at her English. 

Yet the subject demands a fair acquaintance 
with our mother tongue. For the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi, whatever else it may be, is cer- 
tainly Catholic and medizval; it abounds in ideas 
and associations for which there are equivalents 
in the English of Shakespeare, of Chaucer, of Sir 
Thomas More, and, in these latter days, of Cardinal 
Newman. But Miss Houghton need not have gone 
to dead books in search of the proper terms. The 
nearest Catholic ecclesiastic—and Franciscans still 
exist among us—would have shown her what to 
do with the grotesque French-English by which 
her version is unhappily disfigured. The genial 
mendicants in the brown robe, who may be seen at 
Peckham, do not call themselves “ Brothers Minor,” 
but “ Friars Minors”; and the ladies who at Bays- 
water shut themselves up in perpetual seclusion are 
known not as “Clarisses,” but as “Poor Clares.” 
St. Clare herself is no stranger in English prose or 
verse, but her votaries have never called upon her 
as Clara. Again, in the Roman hierarchy men are 
inducted into “ minor,” but not into “ lesser” orders; 
and while, in the calendar, there is an historic and 
most famous festival, the “ Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross,” if it were called the “ Elevation” no Catholic 
would understand what Miss Houghton was talking 
about. Why should the English be made in this 
fashion to wear a kind of fool's cap, when the French 
is altogether sensible and correct? If M. Sabatier, 
like the too impetuous Thomas Carlyle, so abhorred 
Catholicism that he would not be at the trouble of 
learning its language, and preferred when dealing 
with it to make himself a laughing-stock, a la bonne 
heure ! we should understand him and pass on. But 
this spoiling of a good work is manifestly due to the 
superstition which holds that anybody can translate 
French, and that the English will take care of itself. 
For the author has no wish to treat Catholicism 
despitefully. 

We had something to say of the misprinted Latin 
and Italian, which, especially towards the end of the 
volume, are a grievance to the spirit. But let us 
turn rather to the work which M. Sabatier has done 
with so much care. It will repay our study. In this 
crowded time, the author would have been well- 
advised, perhaps, had he begun by sketching, with 
less reliance upon the general knowledge, those con- 
ditions of life, and the great leading persons, thanks 
to which Francis of Assisi was compelled to take on 
him a certain mediwval colouring. For in the spirit 
and the character of this most attractive saint there 
is, when we view him under the light which M. 





Sabatier brings, very little that does not belong 
to Primitive Christianity. His whole nature, if we 
may so speak, is of the Galilean time; it takes us 
back to the first three Gospels, and is fresh, original, 
spring-like; the atmosphere in which he breathes 
is freedom and inspiration. Francis—who owned 
nothing, not even a New Testament, who laboured 
with his hands, but would take no thought of the 
morrow, who had but one garment, and who walked 
barefoot through the Umbrian forests and over the 
stony places of the hills, singing as he went, who 
was never a priest, and whose rules for the novitiate 
were summed up in the sentence, that if a thief or a 
robber came, he was to be kindly received among 
the brethren—this Francis, living under the open 
sky among the fields and vineyards, and preaching 
to the birds which flocked round him, was, un- 
doubtedly, as free from rule and discipline as the 
most ingenuous poet that ever fled from civilised 
society into solitude. He was the pure mystic, 
taught of the Spirit, and incapable of putting 
himself into other men’s thoughts. Of science, 
art, erudition he was no less innocent than 
of the philosophies and scholasticisms that all 
about him set the world on fire. His religion was 
an immediate sentiment, an intuition of divine 
things ; his morality was an instinct. As he says in 
the artless Latin of his last will and testament, “ No 
one showed me what I ought to do, but the Most 
High Himself revealed to me that I ought to live 
according to the pattern of the Holy Gospel.” 

M. Sabatier, though drawn like most moderns to 
a certain fellow-feeling with the heretics of the 
Middle Age—but he has judged and condemned 
the Cathari, not without reason—remarks that 
St. Francis, with all his liberty of life and feeling, 
was not in the least an assailant of the great 
Church organisation, although at times he suffered 
from it. His illustrious friend, Cardinal Ugolini, 
afterwards Gregory IX.,,who did so much to shape 
and establish the Franciscan Order, could not, we 
may allow, enter into the grand simplicity of those 
ideal conceptions by virtue of which, had they 
been realised, mankind would have found themselves 
living the life of Christ, and the Sermon on the 
Mount with its Beatitudes would have made law, 
government, and politics superfluous, as in the 
Golden Age. But Ugolini was legislating for the 
average; and if the clouds of glory which made 
Francis so radiant a figure had so quickly begun, 
even for his first disciples, to fade into the light 
of common day, that only proves how slow and 
embarrassed is the march of men towards per- 
fection. Instead of blaming the great law-givers, 
who are so cool and prosaic, so distrustful of en- 
thusiasm, even while they admire it, we shall mark 
their bounds and accept from them all they have 
to give, though it be no more than a settled order 
and legal rights. Francis lived habitually in regions 
where the multitude never could have followed him. 
But they were pierced to the heart by his victorious 
and infinite self-sacrifice ; upon the thirteenth cen- 
tury there fell a sudden hush, and to many it seemed 
that Christ had come again. During a few short 
years, amid the charming but obscure villages of 
Central Italy, that incomparable life was lived over 
once more, as by the Lake of Genesareth — the 
life to which none of the world’s resources con- 
tributed anything, neither its material nor its 
intellectual riches, nor its learned traditions, nor its 
pride of authority. The spirit which was freedom 
itself created all this beauty, and crowned it with 
that exceeding joy which breathes and shines in 
the “ Canticle of the Sun.” A more complete poetic 
evocation under the influences of Christianity of all 
that was loveliest and most human in our nature 
the world has never seen. Among the crowd of 
those who have lived in the spirit and are worthily 
called saints—for by what other name shall we 
distinguish them ?—Francis of Assisi strikes us at 
once by his resemblance to the Master. In him that 
likeness has attained the high degree which was 
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symbolically expressed upon his very flesh, accord- 
ing to the story that M. Sabatier cannot, with 
all the documents in hand, make bold to reject 
as an idle tale. Few things, perhaps, are more 
characteristic of the change which has come over 
European thought, during the last quarter of a 
century, than that historians like M. Sabatier, and 
psychologists on a level with M. Ribot, should 
appear in the witness-box to confirm by their 
rules of evidence the facts which, when alleged 
before Hume and Holbach, filled them with disgust 
no less than disdain. To the present biographer, 
more modest because instructed in a more observant 
philosophy, the deeps of the spirit seem not quite 
so shallow. His true story of the mystic and the 
saint leaves room for the wonders of healing, and 
he cannot resist the evidence on which it has been 
alleged that Francis, coming down out of his ecstasy 
on Mount Verna, brought with him the marks of 
his Master's passion. 

But the chief value of this sympathetic and even 
beautiful work is its loyal attempt to recover the 
original Francis—the man himself, with his aspira- 
tions, struggles, and final triumph—from the well- 
meant, but too often futile, biographies in which, as 
Cardinal Newman has observed of other saints, the 
concrete individual is sacrificed to a theory or an 
abstract standard of perfection. And the result to 
M. Sabatier has been certainly encouraging. For, as 
he lays down his pen, it seems to him that the 
Francis who comes forth from these documents is 
astonishingly like the saint of popular and endemic 
tradition—not easily managed by decorous eccle- 
siastics, full of the kindliest but yet the most 
frolicsome humours, distinct and decidedly original, 
and not a catalogue of all the virtues alphabetically 
arranged. So much the better! We have great 
need of virtue, no doubt, in this evil world; but let 
not the virtuous take more than their share of 
merit. There is something beyond virtue, or else 
Pharisaism would be the only true religion ; for, as 
it has been said—rightly and boldly said—* the 
Beautiful includes the Good.” In Francis of Assisi 
we seem to have the genuine son of Adam, who 
suffers and loves, and who, by the added grace of 
Christianity, is made not less homan—as the Puritan 
would like—but as natural as he is divine. Is not 
that the reason why, as men hurry along their 
crowded and dusty thoroughfares, they still have a 
thought to spare for him? Other saints live in the 
sanctuary or are buried in the calendar. St. Francis 
makes disciples of art-critics like Mr. Ruskin, and of 
historians as modern as M. Sabatier. 





A METAPHYSIC OF ETHIC. 


A Srupy or Eruaicat PrincrpLes. By James Seth, M.A. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 


Tuis is an excellent book, well written and well 
reasoned, not over subtle, yet with real philosophical 
grasp and insight, distinguished by competent 
knowledge, careful analysis, candid yet discrimina- 
tive criticism, and a moral purpose and conviction, 
all too rare in ethical treatises, which makes thereader 
feel that he has to do with an author to whom the 
ideal is the real, and the obligatory an imperative 
that will not be denied. Professor Seth has evidently 
drunk deeply of the great masters of morals, ancient 
and modern, but especially the modern, and he is 
quite as alive to the implicit as to the explicit ques- 
tions in ethics. In one of his introductory chapters 
he has an admirable discussion of “ the psychological 
basis” of morals; and he never allows us to disjoin 
ethics from psychology. Yet he sees no less that 
psychology is but an empirical science, which leads 
only a very little way, and raises those metaphysical 
questions which underlie all our problems of knowing 
and action. He is too well-informed and too capable 
a philosopher to think that metaphysics can ever 
be dispensed with; and so, as his work starts with 
“the psychological basis,” it ends with “the meta- 





physical implications of morality,” these being to 
him as to Kant, though not for Kant’s reasons, 
“Freedom,” “ God,” and “ Immortality.” 

In the first part, he discusses “the Moral 
Ideal,” under three types—Hedonism, Rigorism, 
and Eudzemonism—following in each case the same 
method. He gives a very brief yet most lucid 
statement of each type under, first, its ancient, and 
secondly, its modern form; and then proceeds to a 
careful analytical criticism. “Hedonism” is the 
ethics of utility, which makes pleasure the standard 
and end of action, and it implies a sensuous psy- 
chology and an agnostic metaphysic. Its defects 
are well indicated, its partial view of man, its over- 
emphasis of sensibility, its helpless double-dealing 
with freedom, its inability to explain the sense of 
obligation or to transmute its love of pleasure and 
necessary obedience of the most agreeable into the 
conscience that enforces duty in the face of pain. 
It is, too, like every system, whether of knowledge 
or religion, based on feeling individualistic ; its units, 
though social, are yet unrelated atoms that can be 
related or built into a society only by feeling being 
transcended ; and if Society creates and judges its 
units the units react on Society, each so dealing with 
the other as to imply common standards of judg- 
ment which a mere individualism can never explain, 
and a qualitative differentiation of actions which 
could not be deduced out of any simply sensuous 
source. “ Rigorism”’ is the ethics of reason made im- 
perious and supreme, the stoicism of the ancients, the 
Kantian transcendentalism of the moderns. This is 
as unfriendly to feeling as the ethics of sensibility are 
unfriendly to reason, but it is juster to the universal 
and positive elements both in man and in society. 
Yet feeling is as legitimate as reason, and has a 
place in human nature as rightful and as assured. 
And so Professor Seth proposes a theory which he 
terms “ Eudzemonism,” and which attempts to do 
equal justice to both the rational and emotional 
elements in man. This he also names “The Ethics 
of Personality,” for its formula is simply—‘ Be a 
person,” or self-realisation as the end of human life. 
Each system, indeed, may claim the term “self- 
realisation,” as each might claim the term “ happi- 
ness.” The question is, What is the “self”? or 
which self is to be realised? Hedonism answers, 
the sentient self; Rigorism, the rational self; Eu- 
dzmonism, the total self, rational and “sentient.” 
The cardinal question therefore is—What is selfhood 
or personality? It is distinctive of man, for “he 
alone is, in the proper sense, a self or person,” and 
he is so because he alone is reason, able and bound 
to order, according to right reason, his life. The 
very idea of personality, therefore, is that of a 
nature which embodies a law which it can realise 
and is bound to realise by action or conduct. The 
law which the person incorporates is universal ; it is 
by virtue of his participation in it that he is a 
person; and it is by means of his obedience to it 
that the self is realised, the implicit law made into 
a realm of concrete beings. And the power of self- 
realisation lies in the rational will. ‘The reason 
that shows itself in nature as force, shows itself in 
man as will.” The law of feeling is found not in 
feeling, but in reason. Feeling must become organic 
to reason, the life of the former must become an 
element in the life of the latter, not vice versa ; for 
feelings do not control themselves—as Mill said, the 
“higher” control the “ lower,” and, as Spencer says, 
the “re-representative” control the “ representa- 
tive,” and they, in turn, the “presentative.” The 
“ representative” or “ higher” feelings have not, qué 
feelings, any authority, or superiority to, the “ pre- 
sentative” or “lower.” It is the rational self which 
interprets all feelings by its self-reference or by its 
sympathetic activity upon them, and which, by such 
self-reference, makes them “ higher” and “ lower ”’— 
assigns to each its place and value. 

We cannot follow Professor Seth through his 
second and third parts, where he deals—first, with 
the moral life, or the virtues and duties which grow 
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out of his “ Moral Ideal;” and, second, with its meta- 
physics, those great questions of metaphysics and 
theology which are the implicit bases of his 
theory, though they only become explicit in the 
structure. But we would commend the book as a 
whole, especially to those who are beginning their 
philosophical studies or who wish for a lucid and 
interesting discussion of ethical principles. We 
can with a good conscience recommend it to those 
who are not specialists in philosophy; it is re- 
freshingly clear and untechnical, illumined here 
and there by felicitous literary illustrations, and 
often suggestive and stimulating. The distinction 
between “ pleasure” and “ happiness” is well drawn, 
and excellently illustrates the difference between 
“ Hedonism” and “Eudsmonism.” The well-worn and 
often arid theme of human freedom is most happily 
handled, and is presented under lights that will be 
to many as new as instructive. ‘The moral, equally 
with the intellectual, life is the product of the 
activity of the self. Neither the moral nor the 
intellectual man can be resolved into his ‘experience.’ 
It implies him; for, qué ‘experience,’ it is not a 
mere series or sum of ‘states,’ but the gathering up 
of these in the continuous and single life of an 
identical self.” Hence, as with Kant man makes 
nature, so with Professor Seth he makes conduct, 
and, by making it, incorporates “the moral ideal.” 
In this he is no mere resultant of motive forces, but, 
as it were, a transcendental cause. “ When we ask 
what a ‘motive’ is, we find that it is nothing apart 
from the Ego; it is mine, I have made it.” These 
words recall the pregnant saying of Coleridge: “It 
is not the motive that makes the man, but the man 
the motive.” And so we conclude with our author, 
“Tam not merely the subject of tendencies or the 
permanent deposit of tendency; Iam the theatre of 
the entire process; it goes on within me.” In that 
doctrine there is moral health as well as metaphysical 
truth. 


AN ARTIST OUT OF PLACE. 


Tae AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Boy. By G.S. Street. London: 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 


Tuis little book is pure delight, and ought not, 
because of its small proportions, to fail to win the 
encomiums it so richly deserves. It has a misleading 
title, which suggests the blunt record of some chubby 
school-boy : whilst in truth its victim is a flower of 
older growth, the autobiography covering the brief 
period between his leaving Oxford and being 
shipped off to Canada. It is supposed, says the 
editor, “that the capital he has taken with him will 
serve him for at least six months, at the end of 
which we look to see him in our midst again.” No 
one who makes the acquaintance of “Tubby” but 
will breathe a prayer that the prognostication of 
his editor may be verified in fact. So precious a 
creature is utterly thrown away upon Manitoba. 

Mr. Street is a true artist. Tubby is neither a 
caricature nor a portrait—he is of imagination 
all compact, and yet in him our dainty age must 
endure reproof. Tubby, so we are informed in the 
editor's admirable but unnecessary apology, was 
expelled from two private and one public schools, 
and sent down from Oxford in his third year, where, 
however, he is not yet forgotten. His humour of 
being carried in a sedan-chair, swathed in blankets 
and reading a Latin Poet from his rooms to the 
Turkish bath, is still, so his editor assures us, 
remembered in his college. But Tubby bore con- 
stituted authorities no malice. Speaking of his 
schoolmaster, he says— 

“ To some few he was of course the Doctor—a subject for abuse, 
but not for detailed criticism; to others he was a kindly 
superior or a great scholar; to me he was simply John Herbert 
Baxter, a poor human engine, striving with imperfect powers to 
do what an uninstructed habit of mind told him was his daty, a 
man of some reading doubtless, and a distinct ability for organi- 
sation, as impartial as his prejudices—those queer unlovely 
prejudices !—allowed ; one who, Heaven help the poor fellow! had 
never lived.” 





In after years Tubby met this poor human engine 
by chance in a railway carriage, and after an amusing 
conversation tackled him boldly,saying,“ ‘I may seem 
to presume on too slight an acquaintance, but from 
boyhood you have interested me, Baxter,’ I said, 
leaning forward and tapping him on the knee, and 
speaking familiarly as to anequal. ‘ Baxter, do you 


never feel that your life is wasted?’” For John 
Herbert's retort the reader must consult the auto- 
biography. 


Tubby’s contemporaries greatly concerned him. 
He was—but why “ was”? happily we are still privi- 
leged to say “is”—a social being. “In truth,” he 
finely says, “ I find it restful to listen to their simple, 
homely talk, even to share their kindly, honest 
pleasures. I like to see their fresh young faces 
sparkle with merriment as I suit some piece of 
simple irony to their comprehension.” And yet 
he felt his mental isolation hardly fair. “I take 
their all, as it were, and give them so little of 
myself”; so when one day “Frank” burst into 
Tubby’s room and asked him to come racing, Tubby 
went to the table, took from the secret drawer his 
“Ballad of Shameful Kisses.” “‘ Read it,’ I said, 
simply. ‘Poetry, he said. ‘Tubby the Trouba- 
dour. O Lord! But are you coming racing?’ ‘I 
showed you my ballad,’ I said, slowly, ‘that you 
may know what a gulf there is between us.’ ‘You 
mean,’ he rejoined, with his vacant laugh, ‘that 
it’s a record of your experiences. I blush for 
you, Tubby. I think you are a very wicked young 
man. But will you come racing or not?’ ‘Frank, 
I beg your pardon. You see—do you not ?—that 
our intercourse has been one-sided. You have 
told me without reserve all your life——’ ‘I’m 
damned if I have!’ the poor boy interrupted; but I 
continued pitilessly, ‘And I, my dear child, have 
lived a life apart which you can never enter. Art, 
my poor Frank.’ Here he broke in with a laugh, 
and threw a cushion at me. ‘Shut up, Tubby. I 
give you ten minutes to dress.’”’ 

~ Poor Tubby was no hand at field-sports, yet such 
was his infinite good-nature that he was induced 
to play in a cricket match. A pretty girl was put 
up toask him. “‘ Dear lady,’ I said, ‘I can refuse 
you nothing. But I was glad when I saw what 
pleasure my complaisance gave these simple folk. 
Doubtless in some vague, dull way they felt the 
difference between us, and were proud that I should 
share their sport. I heard them say, ‘Tubby is 
going to play,’ and laugh in gleeful gratitude.” 
Poor Tubby’s kindness was repaid, as he touchingly 
remarks, “with continuous exertion and actual 
physical pain.” Tubby's encounters with his father, 
“an arbitrary gentleman” of the old school, are 
provocative of much mirth; but, indeed, one scene is 
as good as another. 

It would be worthy of Tubby himself to preach a 
sermon from such a text. Yet the book has its 
mission. The Vanity of Man is, indeed, as it 
always has been, as unfathomable as the ocean, 
but his conceit of himself varies from time to time. 
Tubbies, perchance, will not be always with us, 
so whilst they are it is well they should have so 
faithful a chronicler as Mr. Street. It would be a 
mistake to suppose he was altogether a fool, though 
no one need blame John Herbert Baxter for enter- 
taining that opinion. Tubby turned the tables 
adroitly enough on the little woman who com- 
plained to his mother that the story he had told 
her “of something which happened to Hugby in 
Paris—the pink silk story”-—-was improper. He 
could at times, we can well believe his editor, speak 
wittily and well of books, even though he could 
not bring himself to review them. Like Cardinal 
Newman, he was a good judge of wine, and his 
dinners were admittedly excellent. Yet he un- 


deniably laboured under a misapprehension as to 
himself. In this, at all events, he is not peculiar. 
Hardly a week passes without some Tubby or 
another entrusting to an “ interviewer” the strange 
history of the growth of his mind and the progress 
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of his Art—how he came to write his first book, 
and of the passion he has breathed into his last. 

But we must not forget in our devotion to Art 
that we owe our own particular Tubby to the 
creative genius of Mr. Street, whose little book we 
recommend all lovers of good things to add to their 
libraries. The conception is excellent, and the style 
perfect. One simmers with laughter from first to 
last. 


CHILD-MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND. 


CHILD-MaRRIAGES, DIVORCES, AND RATIFICATIONS IN THE 
Diocese OF CHESTER, AD. 1561-6. Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, [Early English Text Society.] London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 1897 (sie). 


WE all know Dr. Furnivall’s peculiarities—his mis- 
spellings, his advance dates, and his little tags of 
good Liberalism stuck in irrelevantly. They are 
apparent in this volume, down to the very excellent 
portrait of the editor which we find stowed away 
between the fly-leaves at the end. Why should an 
editor give us a portrait at all; or, if he gives it, 
why sbould he half hide it? But the interest of the 
book is so great that we could willingly forgive 
much greater failings. Mr. Furnivall on one summer 
holiday found himself in Chester. He had gone to 
seek the documents in the mayor’s books—which are 
interesting, but not very strange—and he chanced 
to find himself in the Diocesan Registry. There he 
discovered a truly remarkable volume of depositions 
taken in trials in the Bishop’s Court between 1561-6. 
Local antiquaries had some of them studied these 
records, but their contents had never reached the 
outer world, as similar papers at Durham did, which 
were edited by Canon Raine for the Surtees Society. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts had jurisdiction in cases of 
divorce, breach of promise, adultery, affiliation, libel, 
and probate, and it might naturally have been ex- 
pected that depositions taken in such trials would be 
of interest. In modern days similar trials fill the 
greater part of the Sunday papers. But no ordinary 
person would have expected such horrible revelations 
of the morals of our ancestors. Probably the effect, 
like that of “ La Terre,” is not really accurate, but it 
is certainly startling. 

In no less than thirty-one cases within five years 
the Bishop's Court at Chester had to adjudicate in 
cases where children of tender years had been joined 
in wedlock. John Somerford, aged three, was carried 
by his uncle to the parish church of Brerton and 
married to Jane Brerton, aged two. Friends spoke 
the words of matrimony for both of them. John 
Fletcher was in debt, “ and to get some money of 
William Whitfield, to the discharge of his debts, 
married and bargained his son to the said Whitfield’s 
daughter.” The boy was ten and the girl eleven. 
And “the neighboures were sorry that they were 
maried soe younge, because the s* Thomas wuld not 
agree to take the said Anne as his wife.” A girl of 
three is married to a boy of seven “biecause her 
friends thought she shuld have had a lyvinge bie 
hym.” But when the girl came to the years of 
consent she never did fancy or love the said George, 
for because the said George had lost his living a good 
while afore, and was not able to maintain her, but 
for necessity was driven to bind himself a prentice 
to a shoemaker in Congleton. Rafe Whittal was 
eleven years old and Joan Leyland the same age. 
They were married because the said Rafe had about 
40s. a year of land, or, as Joan's father put it, 
because she should have had by him a pretty bargain 
if they could have loved one the other. But Joan 
loved other boys and dealt unkindly with him, and he 
went away, and Joan, who was poor, worked until she 
had gotten somewhat in service and now spends it in 
trial of the law. Thomas Bentham married, when he 
was thirteen, Alen Bolton, who was somewhat 
younger. He was caught, poor boy, because the 
grandfather of Ellen was a very wealthy man, and 
it was supposed that he would have been good unto 
them, and bestowed some good farm upon her, but 








she played many light points, and the grandfather, 
taking displeasure, left her nothing. James Ballard 
was married to his wife, Anne, in the parish church 
of Colne, at the age of ten, under the most sur- 
prising circumstances. Anne was a big damsel and 
marriageable, and on the twelfth even entised him 
with two apples to go with her to Colne and to 
marry her, without the consent of any of his friends. 
They were married at midnight by Sir Roger Blakey, 
the curate of Colne. James, immediately after the 
said marriage, videlicet, the morning after, repented 
the said marriage, when he perceived what he had 
done. The curate was punished by the Archbishop 
of York his grace, for marrying at inconvenient 
times and unlawful persons—a punishment which 
he and many other curates seem to have needed. 
But inasmuch as Bishop Chaderton, of Chester, 
married his own daughter, at the age of nine, to 
Richard Brooke, aged eleven, the dignitaries of the 
Church must share with the humbler clergy the 
shame of those marriages. Dr. Furnivall has clearly 
proved that, under the loose marriage law of the 
Church, with the worldly and ignorant clergy of the 
sixteenth century, scandals of all kinds were only 
too common. The State and not the Church has 
been—in England, at least—the purifier of the 
marriage rite. These cases of child - marriage only 
came before the courts when they were not ratified 
by subsequent cohabitation, and a suit for nullity 
was therefore possible. There must have been many 
others in all ranks where the material expectations 
of the parents were not disappointed, and ratification 
followed in due course. It may be noted from the 
dates that the Reformation seems to have made no 
difference whatever in the custom, though there is 
one reference to the change of law as to prohibited 
degrees, by which marriage with cousins was allowed. 

We have not space to refer to half the interesting 
or curious social facts in Dr. Furnivall’s remarkable 
book. An undue proportion of thelibels, we notice,and 
very few of the other cases, came from Wales. The 
abuse complained of on both sides of the border 
strikes one as lacking in originality. The oath taken 
by the butchers of Chester may be commended to 
the consideration of housewives. The Alderman 
addressed the thirty-three butchers and said :—* All 
such kind and sort of victual as hereafter ye shall 
slaughter and kill, or caise to be slaughtered and 
killed, uttered and sold, shall be good and whole- 
some: And you shall make sufficient provision of 
such victual, according to your faculty, to serve the 
city withal: And all such your victual that you 
shall utter and sell, you shall utter and sell, to poor 
and rich, at reasonable prices: And that you do not 
follow, use, nor make, nor consent to be made, any 
order or orders or other ordinances, from henceforth 
among yourselves, concerning the selling of your 
victuals, against the commonwealth of this city. So 
God you help and by Jesus Christ.” 

Our chief complaint against Dr. Furnivall is that 
he has not sought out the Bishop’s decrees in the 
cases in which he gives the depositions. We are 
old-fashioned enough to like to know the end of the 
story. In the Breach of Promise cases, especially, 
one is curious about the decisions. 


EURIPIDES REDIVIVUS. 
THE TRAGEDIES OF EvRIPIDES IN ENGLISH VERSE. By 


Arthur S. Way, M.A. In 3 vols. Vol. I. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


OF late years Messrs. Macmillan have deserved well of 
the large public who, without knowing a wordof Greek 
or Latin, are curious to explore the treasure-house of 
classicalantiquity. Buttheir admirable translations 
are equally valuable to scholars. The large majority 
of men do not attain to such facility in reading 
Greek that they can read Euripides as a whole in the 
original and take a comprehensive view of his work, 
especially at a time when the tendency to German 
methods and close philological study is almost irre- 
sistible. The panacea for the pedantry and lack of 
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interest which tends to beset classical instruction is 
a discursive reading of large portions of the classics 
through translations parallel with a minute study of 
a few selected poems, plays, or speeches. Mr. Way 
is already favourably known to the public by his 
excellent verse translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
There is obviously a demand for the work he has 
taken in hand ; no complete translation of Euripides 
has appeared since 1783. The very alternation of 
praise and blame bestowed on Euripides, according 
as the critic leans towards feeling or artistic restraint, 
helps to keep fresh the interest in his plays, some of 
which indeed (e.g., Alcestis), owing to the motive 
depending on ideas totally foreign to Teutonic 
traditions, would be almost unintelligible to the 
lay reader were it not for the unequivocal humanity 
which breathes through them. Mr. Way takes a 
sensible view of his task, and in the lyrical portions 
of the plays aims at compensating by the use of 
rhyme for what English lacks in rhythmical possi- 
bilities. He has not fallen into the error of a recent 
translator of Plautus, who attempted to reproduce 
the comedies in the actual metres of the original— 
an attempt doomed to failure, because such un- 
familiar measures must be absolutely wanting in 
charm to English ears. Among obvious merits are 
the reduction of notes to a minimum, the preserva- 
tion of a line-for-line correspondence with the 
original, and the variety of choric metres introduced. 
This first volume opens with the Alcestis, that 
magnificent tribute of the woman-hater to the 
devotion of a woman—a devotion simply voiced in 
some recent lines in the SPEAKER: 


“ Though rt F be dumb and crowns be dim, 
I eare not if I comfort him.” 


Mr. Way consciously adapts himself to the require- 
ments of the young student rather than those of the 
general reader or scholar. It is to be wished he had 
sometimes thought more of the Greekless public. 
We not unfrequently come across lines which are 
obviously Greek and not English (e.g., Alcestis, 152, 
207, 604; Medea, 60; Hecuba, 411). Again, we are 
inclined to think that the use of archaic words is 
intruded unnecessarily, especially when, as is fre- 
quently the case, the same word is repeated after a 
short interval. We see nothing in the Greek to 
justify the repeated use of such words as keen, weird, 
levin, tomorn, eld, leal, coil, arrede. These things 
cannot but give us pause, and sometimes produce a 
ring of artificiality in passages full of feeling, where, 
least of all, the efforts of the stylist should be ob- 
served. Compounds, like guest-welcomed, are some- 
times to be excused by the difficulty of translating a 
line of Greek by a line of English without some such 
compression. But these compounds are, we think, 
overdone, and sets of heavy lines are frequently the 
result (e.g., Alcestis, 66-68; Hecuba, 23-28, 66, 442- 
452). This is a synthetic poetical device common in 
Greek and even Shakspearean English, but used 
sparingly by modern verse-writers. A glimpse at 
the arguments prefixed to the plays will also convict 
the translator of straining after ultra-Saxon expres- 
sion and of disregard of tautology. The impression 
is given that the translator, having been struck by 
an archaic word or expression, is anxious to make it 
his own, and so finds places for it in his text in 
somewhat rapid succession. But these are the worst 
things that can be said, and, on the other hand, there 
are many passages where the success is complete, 
such as A lcestis, 213-234, 773-802, 861-933 (depicting 
the grief of Admetus on his return from his wife’s 
funeral); and Hecuba, 100-155. It is a real feat to 
combine such vigour and lilt with line-for-line 
fidelity. Perhaps in the two coming volumes Mr. 
Way may be induced to desert his young students 
and to cater more for the general reader who does 
not wish to be reminded that the original was Greek. 
The small points which the Momus of verbal criticism 
has here noted are as nothing compared to the 
genuine spirit inspiring the whole, and the ingenuity 
displayed in most of the lyrical passages. Enough 





to say that a reading of this volume has enabled the 
reviewer for the first time fully to appreciate the 
mastery of human feeling which is the secret of the 
longevity of Euripides, and the utter flimsiness of 
many of Schlegel’s cavillings. 


FICTION. 


THe Exss-Tipe: A TRIO AND QUARTETTE. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. London: William 
Heinemann. 

Ar Market Vatvue. A Novel. By Grant Allen. In 2 vols. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


We do not wonder that the critics have been 
puzzled by the latest story bearing the name of Mr. 
Stevenson. After turning from the pages of “ David 
Balfour,” with their inimitable distinction of style 
and tone, it is undoubtedly a woeful disappointment 
to have to descend upon those of “The Ebb-Tide.” 
As a Stevenson book, we take it, “The Ebb-Tide” 
must not be counted. It certainly has no claim to a 
place with those romances which are already ranked 
among the classics of our tongue. But, if we can 
get rid of the commanding presence of Stevenson 
pure and simple, and judge Stevenson plus Osbourne, 
unaffected by natural prejudices, we shall find “ The 
Ebb-Tide” to be a very remarkable book. It is strong 
with a strength that is almost, if not absolutely, 
savage. There is a directness of speech which startles 
the ordinary reader, and a vivid force of character- 
painting that astounds him. There is not so much 
as the shadow of a woman cast upon the story. In 
this respect Mr. Stevenson and partner faithfully 
copy Mr. Stevenson alone. Of grace, virtue, beauty, 
we get no glimpse. All that we have in exchange 
is a picture of the fag-ends of certain useless and 
degraded lives. Three miserable creatures, whose 
wickedness or weakness has caused them to fall 
away from civilisation, and who have reached a depth 
of abject woe hardly known even to the occupants of 
an English casual ward, are the heroes of the tale. It 
would be difficult to find any creatures less heroic. 
Herrick, the University man, who carries his tattered 
Virgil in his pocket to remind him of what he once 
was, is merely weak, not wicked, but his weakness is 
of that despicable sort which forfeits not only the 
respect of others, but self-respect as well, and makes 
& man an outcast and a pariah. Captain Brown is 
merely a villain of the melodramatic order, who will 
drink and lie and steal with the worst of men, but 
who is not without a certain degree of physical 
courage and a maudlin tenderness for the children 
he has deserted. It is the last person of the trio— 
Huish, the Cockney clerk—who has the individuality 
that arrests attention. But what an individuality 
it is! If the purpose of the authors had been to 
show us of what unutterably loathsome material the 
dregs of modern civilisation consist, they could not 
have done so more effectually than by giving us this 
portrait of Huish. He is a Cockney born and bred, 
with the little narrownesses and vulgarities of his 
class, and that terrible sharpness of intuition which 
sometimes disconcerts the wisest. He talks the slang 
of Whitechapel, and knows the latest of music-hall 
ditties ; but he remembers also the hymns he learnt 
in the Sunday-school, and can use them with blas- 
phemous effect when he chances to be in the mood. 
Of conscience, honour, loyalty, he knows less than 
the beasts that perish. Compared with his degrada- 
tion, the state to which his two companions have 
fallen seems almost an exalted one. We do not 
pretend to know whether Mr. Stevenson or Mr. 
Osbourne is responsible for this picture of Huish, 
but in its terrible force and intensity there is more 
than a touch of genius. It is the story of these 
three outcasts, from the moment when they are 
found starving on the beach at Papeete until, a few 
weeks later, Huish is shot dead by the man whom 
he has tried to murder, that is told in “The Ebb- 
Tide.” But though the story itself is full of exciting 
incidents which crowd on each other at times with 
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a breathless haste that recalls “The Wreckers,” it is 
not the mere plot that interests the reader, but the 
picture of this human wreckage, the inevitable doom 
of Huish, and the faint suggestion of better days for 
his two companions. This is not the Stevenson we 
love, but it is something to be read and remembered, 
nevertheless. 

“At Market Value” is an interesting novel of 
the kind to which in these latter days Mr. Grant 
Allen has accustomed us. It is, perhaps, too 
obviously a novel in which the author has written 
himself down to the level of the circulating library. 
One always feels that Mr. Grant Allen could do so 
much better if he chose. If he did so, however, he 
would probably find that his circle of readers was 
only a fourth or a fifth of its present dimensions. 
Mr. Allen likes to be read and understood and en- 
joyed by many people, and he takes the right means 
to attain this end. The hero of “ At Market 
Value” is a very remarkable person, though, when 
we recall the history of the British peerage, we 
cannot say that he is an impossible one. He is 
nothing less than an earl—the Earl of Axminster, 
to wit, who has seen fit to abandon his estates, his 
title, and his friends, and to earn his living partly 
as a common sailor and partly as an artist. Having 
been abominably treated by one woman, he is re- 
solved never again to reveal his true position until 
he has experienced the delight of being loved for 
himself alone. So this new Lord of Burleigh goes 
through the world until he finds in Miss Kathleen 
Hesslegrave a lady who, if she is not a village 
maiden, is still capable of giving her virgin heart to 
a simple painter. But, of course, the story does not 
end when Arnold Willoughby, otherwise the Earl of 
Axminster, and Kathleen Hesslegrave make the de- 
lightful discovery that they love each other to dis- 
traction. Nosuch tame conclusion is to be looked for 
in a novel by Mr. Grant Allen; so a marplot is pro- 
vided in the shape of Kathleen’s mother, a lady who 
is as arrant a fool as one can wish to meet either in 
fiction or real life. This good woman spoils every- 
thing by giving the painter-peer to understand that 
her daughter had from the first recognised him as 
the lost earl. The hero, we regret to say, is not 
much less foolish than the mother of the heroine, 
and, without giving the unfortunate Kathleen the 
opportunity of vindicating herself, he once more 
vanishes into space. On this occasion he vanishes so 
effectually that the House of Lords, satisfied of his 
death, allows his cousin to step into his shoes. Then 
there are years of waiting and of tribulation for the 
ill-used heroine—years which are aggravated by the 
proceedings of her brother, one of those unmitigated 
scamps in whom Mr. Grant Allen appears to delight. 
Fortunately for Miss Hesslegrave, there is another 
class of person still more attractive to Mr. Allen 
than scamps are. This is the virtuous American 
millionaire class. A prodigy of goodness of this 
description helps to comfort the heroine in her 
sorrow, and, despite the fact that he is himself 
devotedly in love with her, succeeds, after an infinite 
amount of trouble, in restoring her lost lover to her. 
We are not going to carry the story further, because 
the termination of the plot is at once original and 
surprising, and Mr. Grant Allen is entitled to tell it 
in his own way. The cleverness of the tale ought to 
ensure for it many readers; and even those readers 
who think that “ At Market Value” does not repre- 
sent the high-water mark of its author’s powers will 
find themselves amply repaid for its perusal. 


AIDS TO NIRVANA. 
Tue ELements oF Metapuysics. By Dr. Paul Deussen. Translated 
by C. M. Duff. London: Macmillan & Co. 
In these days of the spread of knowledge it is refreshing to find 
a concise book on a philosophical subject which will neither 
serve as a cheap means of attaining to a repute for philosophical 
learning, nor enable anybody to pass any examination what- 
ever. e purpose of the work before us is, so far as we can 
make out, to present a philosophic creed clearly and concisely as 
the guide of life. That creed is the Idealism of Kant as presented 
in the first edition of the “ Kritik of Pure Reason,” and Seeged 








by Schopenhauer; and the results are given with notable con- 
ciseness and clearness. The book has been translated with much 
skill, expressly for the use of Indian students. “The Orontes 
has come to flow into the Tiber,” and the Main has mingled its 
waters with the Ganges; and these students are requested to 
note how very closely prophets of their own—such as the writers of 
their sacred books—have — the theory of Schopenhauer 
1e 


here set forth; and, to assist them, the pages are studded with 
quotations, chiefly from the Vedas, which breathe the spirit of 
his idealism. The teaching of the New Testament, too, is (not 
— successfully) subsumed, if we may use the word, 
under the ascetic, and in some sense mystic, doctrine of 

hilosophic pessimism. That doctrine, of course, ends not 
in suicide, but in that renunciation of self and the world which 
is one of the meeting places of the philosophy of the East and 
that of the West. We do not know that we are called upon here to 
diseuss a doctrine which is presented in this book for the use of 
believers and inquirersalone. Frankly, we are in almost total dis- 
agreement with it; perhaps, as Schopenhauer said himself, its 
possession is ‘a matter of grace,” perhaps a result of ascetic 
tendency and temperament. Some minds may find peace in it; 
but it is an anodyne for the incurable rather than a food for the 
healthy. Certainly it is not the kind of dietary that will re- 
generate young India. In its non-religious aspect, the book is 
a condensed statement of the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
which it presents clearly enough. Still, as a rule, the 
philosopher’s own words are better than any condensations. 
Kant is far easier in his original German than in any 
expositor, and Schopenhauer is probably the only German 
thinker who has any literary quality. However, students may 
find it convenient to do for intellectual purposes what the author 
advises them to do for the good of their souls (if he will pardon 
the inaccuracy of the phrase)—to learn portions of the book by 
heart. But to us, as we have said, it is chiefly interesting as a 
missionary work—a book with the same object as the ‘‘ Imitation ” 
—a book to lead the vexed soul to peace. And yet there are 
some people who think that the religious spirit is dying, and the 
age is purely materialist ! 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A GOoD many years—a score or more—have passed since Mr. 
Leslie Stephen gathered his Alpine papers together and pub- 
lished them in a volume, with the attractive title, “The Blay. 
ground of Europe.” Some changes have been made in this new 
edition of a delightful book. For instance, the chapter on the 
Eastern Carpathians has been dismissed as irrelevant, and the 
one upon Alpine dangers as obsolete. In their place stand 
descriptive articles on the Col des Hirondelles, Sunset on Mont 
Blanc, and The Alps in Winter, which represent the mountaineer- 
ing impressions of a later period. The Alps in Winter belong, 
we are assured, to dreamland ; everywhere this is the pervading 
and dominant impression when the noisy summer-life is sus- 
pended and stillness reigns around the majestic hills. “ From 
the moment the traveller catches sight from the terraces of the 
Jura of the long encampment of peaks from Mont Blane to the 
Wetterhorn to the time when he has penetrated to the innermost 
recesses of the Chain, he is passing through a series of dreams 
within dreams. Each vision is a portal to one beyond, and within 
still more unsubstantial and solemn.” Under such conditions, 
Mr. Stephen hints, the accidental and the temporary no longer 
molest the visions of the soul, and in the stillness and beauty of 
the scene the appeal to the simpler and deeper emotions is resist- 
less. Elsewhere in these pages Mr. Leslie Stephen declares 
that he loves everything in the shape of a mountain, from Mont 
Blanc to the northern heights of London, and this book takes us 
far from the “ madding crowd,” and into the realm of adventure, 
as well as into communion with Nature in her grandest aspects 
and ever-changing moods. 

Under the title of “ War in Korea” Mr. J. Morris, for many 
years a resident in the East, has written what he terms a brief 
treatise upon the cainpaign now in progress, and its probable 
results. Korea has long been a bone of contention between 
China and Japan, and has often been turned into a cockpit for 
the rival nationalities. At the present moment Japan, Mr. 





*Tue PriayGrounp or Evrorr. By Leslie Stephen. New Edition. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. 
War in Korza. A Brief Treatise upon the Campaign now in Progress. 
By J. Morris. Map and Illustrations. London, New York, and 

elbourne: Ward, Lock & Co, Crown 8vo. 

Tue Seven Acres or May. A Series of Seven Reproductions from 
Original Photographs. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & 
Co. Quarto. 

NEWFOUNDLAND As It 1s 1n 1894. A Handbook and Tourists’ Guide. 
By the Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D. Map. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. Crown 8vo, 

A Primer or Assyriotogy. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D. Illustrated. 
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Morris points out, is seeking to fasten upon China the responsi- 
bility for the lamentably backward condition of affairs in the 
Korean Peninsula. The trade of Japan suffers in consequence of 
the lack of progress in the Hermit Kingdom; and, as China claims 
suzerainty in Korea, the Mikado’s Government professes to 
look for her to bring about an improvement. Chinese ideas of 
improvement, however, differ essentially from Japanese, and 
the celestial empire can searcely be expected to bring about 
reforms in Korea which are foreign to her own traditions and at 
variance with the policy which she has hitherto maintained. 
China, moreover, has smarted under the affront of dictation from 
Japan, a nation which she professes to regard as vastly her own 
inferior. Japan rules the Yellow Sea, and her fleet is well 
equipped and well manned, as well as formidable. The soldierly 
qualities of the Japanese are also not open to question, and in the 
present campaign—pardonable exaggerations apart—the troops 
have displayed energy, pluck. and discipline. The sheer weight 
of numbers is, of course, with China, and, if the war is protracted, 
the number of men she can summon to her standard may carry 
all before them. Her seasoned and disciplined troops are, how- 
ever, for so great an empire, remarkably few—considerably less, 
it is believed, than one hundred thousand men. Moreover, there 
is no cohesion in the Chinese army, and anything in the nature 
of esprit de corps is lacking. Mr. Morris makes no secret of 
his own conviction that Japan will ultimately be successful in 
this struggle for supremacy, though whether the Mikado’s 
Government will be permitted to retain any advantage which 
she may aequire by the present appeal to the sword is a question 
which must ultimately be decided by the Powers of Europe. 
The Tonquin affair tanght the Chinese the value of modern 
rifles, and Li Hung Chang’s forees now in Korea are now well 
armed, the infantry having Remington rifles, the cavalry Win- 
chester-repeating carbines, and tbe artillery possessing Krupp 
eight-centimétre field-guns, Along the sunny slopes of Southern 
Korea the soil is admirably adapted for the tea-shrub, as well as 
for the cultivation of rice; and Mr. Morris believes that, so far 
as the former is concerned, the day will come when Mincing 
Lane will know it well. 

An admirable contribution to the artistic interpretation of 
As You Like It is presented by the group of plates from 
original photographs of “ The Seven Ages of Man.” Although 
the likeness between the lover, the justice, and the “lean and 
slipper’d” pantaloon is difficult to trace, each of the studies has 
caught—and sometimes with remarkable vividness—the spirit of 
the text. 

Dr. Harvey's handbook on “ Newfoundland in 1894” is not 
one of those so-ealled manuals of reference, slipshod in style 
and superficial in treatment, which are only too common in the 
present day in all departments of knowledge. On the contrary, 
it is the work of a man who has lived for upwards of forty years 
in the island, and whose claim to speak about every aspect of 
its history, scenery, commerce, and resources is known to all 
who have consulted the pages of the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
concerning the oldest British colony. Newfoundland is happily 
described in this volume as a stepping-stone between the Old 
World and the New; its strategical importance is seen by a 
glance at the map, for it commands the St. Lawrence and, 
therefore, the Dominion. It is twice the size of Nova Scotia, and 
one-third larger than New Brunswick; it contains nearly ten 
thousand more square miles than Ireland, and is, in fact, the 
tenth largest island in the world. Cabot, at that time in the 
service of Henry VIL., discovered Newfoundland in 1497, but it 
was not until 1583 that the island was formally taken possession 
of by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the name of Queen Elizabeth. 
The fisheries of Newfoundland laid the foundations of England's 
maritime supremacy; but not only France, but also Spain and 
Portugal, sent their fishermen to reap in these waters the har- 
vest of the seas. Lord Salisbury has spoken of the “ historic 
misfortunes” of the Newfoundland fisheries, and Dr. Harvey 
lays stress on the antiquated treatise with which diplomacy has 
from time to time been ealled to grapple, and which occasionally 
has retarded in unexpected ways the progress of the colony. 
The fisheries, of course, constitute the staple industry of the 
island, but these pages show, by an appeal to statistics, that 
both the agricultural and mineral wealth of the island is greater 
than is usually supposed. Dr. Harvey’s handbook is packed 
with ioformation, and it gives in small compass a clear, accurate, 
and comprehensive account of the manifold activities and 
brightening prospects of Newfoundland. 

The new series of ‘“ Present-Day Primers,” which the 
Religious Tract Society commenced .in the spring, bids fair 
to make for itself an emphatic weleome with students, lay 
and elerie, who wish to possess simple but scholarly expositions 
of the results achieved in various directions in the field of 
Biblical 1esearch, The new volumes consist of Professor 
Sayce’s fascinating “ Primer of Assyriology,” a volume of real 
though lightly-handled knowledge ; Dr. Green’s brief “ Intro- 
duction to New-Testament Greek,” a manual which sets forth 


with the utmost simplicity and clearness an outline of the 
grammar, both in etymology and syntax, sufficient for the 
acquisition in its primary stages of the language of the New 
Testament; and a reprint of Canon Girdlestone’s devout and 
suggestive epitome-— How to Study the English Bible.” 





Such volumes, explicit, scholarly, and practical, ought to find 
their way into the hands of theological students and Sunday- 
school teachers, since they are of a kind to widen the intel- 
lectual horizon of all who are willing to master them. The 
Tract Society have also just added to their “ By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge’ a monograph by the Rev. C. G. K. Gillespie on “The 
Sanitary Code of the Pentatench ’—an ingenious disquisition on 
the harmony which exists between contemporary thought and 
Hebrew law on questions of publie health. 
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